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FOREWORD 


The object of this publication is a systematic review of cur- 
rent military literature, through cataloging articles of professional 
value, in selected military and naval periodicals, in the domestic 
and foreign field. 

Articles from foreign periodicals are treated by translations 
of titles and digests of contents; material of particular importance 
is covered by more extensive translations in Section 1, ‘“‘Abstracts 
of Foreign-language Articles.” 

Section 4, ‘‘Book Reviews,”’ contains reviews of outstanding 
books, recently accessioned, which are of particular professional 
significance. 

This material is published as a guide to modern military ten- 
dencies and to inspire vigorous thought on the subjects treated. 
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Section 1 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICLES 


This Section contains translations, or abstracts, of selected articles 
from foreign military periodicals. Section 1 is designed to cover articles 
oe “4 important; the remaining articles for each magazine, are listed 
in Section 3. 
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ARTILLERY COMBAT IN WOODS 


(‘‘Artillerie im Waldgefecht.” (From the war history of the 6th Field 
Artillery.) Militaér-Wochenblatt, 25 April 1933.] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 

On the morning of 15 September 1914, the 11th Infantry 
Division was employed to reinforce the left wing of the 
XVIII Reserve Corps. The latter was barely holding at 
Binarville. The situation on the left wing of the 21st 
Infantry Brigade to which the 6th Field Artillery was at- 
tached, was as follows: 

The enemy had advanced to the hill 1 km south of the 
village of Binarville. The woods 1500 m southwest of this 
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place is occupied by them. East of the road leading south 
from Binarville the enemy occupies the north edge of the 
Bois de la Grurie. How far the enemy position extends into 
the woods and how strongly it is occupied is as yet unknown. 
No enemy has been seen in the woods lying southeast and 
east of Binarville. Enemy artillery keeps up a lively fire 
on the village and the grounds north of it. It is well con- 
cealed in ravines and woods. There are no airplanes or 
balloons for reconnaissance and observation of enemy artil- 
lery positions. The area for development of the brigade 
which advances to the attack on both sides of Binarville is 
hedged in on the left by a great forest. This forest encircles 
the village on the south, east and north at a distance of less 
than 1200 meters. The terrain is especially unfavorable for 
artillery. Due to woods and terrain features, observation 
is so poor west of the village, except for a narrow corridor 
just west of the road, that effective support of the infantry 
is impossible. East of the village the view of the combat 
area is cut off by the woods 1 km south. Observation is 
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somewhat better from that point over the ground west of 
the road and southwest of Servon, but the extensive orchards 
interrupt the view to the south and east of the village. The 
close proximity. of the woods is a disquieting factor for it 
prevents knowledge of the enemy. 

The infantry is unable to advance and suffers consider- 
able casualties. Artillery support becomes imperative. The 
artillery regiment has no choice, it must do what it can with 
the difficulties of terrain. 


Initially two batteries are placed in position. The 2d 
Battery takes position on the hill northwest of Binarville 
with its right flank supported by the small rectangular 
woods. It is concealed behind the crest and fronts towards 
the southwest. The 4th Battery takes position in a small 
ravine north of Rome-Fe, fronting towards the south. Both 
batteries concentrate on the most dangerous target, the 
enemy infantry. It is forced to withdraw; our infantry 
pursues and occupies the broad ridge south of the village. 
Soon the woods on the west edge of the hill is evacuated by 
the enemy. The division orders an attack on the village of 
Servon. The 6th Field Artillery is to support this attack. 
Therefore all batteries are put into position. 


To protect the left flank of the batteries of the 1st 
Battalion from attack from the woods hard by, a company 
of 38th Infantry is assigned. Our assault on Servon is 
unsuccessful because we failed to silence the enemy batteries. 
They fire from the flank on our assault echelons and force 
them to withdraw. 


Nor does any advance occur east of the road opposite 
the north edge of the Bois de la Grurie. The batteries of 
the 1st Battalion, freed by the failure of the assault on 
Servon, turn their fire on the edge of the woods just east 
of the road. In order better to observe the movements of 
our infantry and better to support the attack, the 1st and 
3d Batteries are pushed forward to concealed positions in 
a shallow ravine on the west slope of Hill 212. They front 
southwest opposite the north edge of the Bois de la Grurie. 
In order to fire over intervening heights the batteries have 
to go quite a way up the hill—nearly up to the woods. The 
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left flank of the 1st Battery is only 250 m distant from the 
woods. The company again takes over the flank protection. 

The effective fire of the two batteries forced the enemy 
to withdraw into the woods. It is noteworthy that they 
escaped enemy artillery fire although the adjacent village 
was fired on. Evidently the enemy has as much trouble 
with the unfavorable observation situation as we have. 

Yet the enemy has a great advantage in the great forest 
which encircles our left wing and stretches far into the dis- 
tance. Under its cover he can advance and withdraw his 
troops without our knowledge. For this reason he put up a 
stiff resistance on the edge of the woods so that we might 
get no-glimpse into them. There could hardly be a better 
chance to envelop the opponent than is afforded the French 
here. 

Toward evening the enemy does in fact commence an 
enveloping attack with two regiments of Alpine Jagers. 
About 5 o’clock lively firing occurs on the left flank of the 
lst Battery from the nearby edge of the woods. The com- 
pany of 38th Infantry replies at once and the left platoon of 
the battery hurriedly changes front towards its left. But 
the enemy does not emerge from the woods and firing ceases. 
Inasmuch as the situation seems critical the other two pla- 
toons change front as well, towards the edge of the woods 
250 m distant. To provide for any emergency the limbers 
are brought up to 100 m behind the battery. 

About 400 m to the left of the battery the woods bend 
to the north. A wide meadow cuts into them at this point. 
This point had been chosen by the enemy for a surprise 
assault on the battery. Firing is going on here as well. 
Suddenly, about 6:15 a spirited infantry fire comes from the 
meadow to the left of the 1st Battery. The infantry company 
on the flank rushes at once across the hill towards the 
meadow. In this precarious situation the battery com- 
mander decides on the only correct solution: “limbers up! 
Up the hill and rapid fire!” In the greatest haste carriages 
are limbered and by the utmost exertion of man and beast 
the battery goes into position through the withdrawing 
infantry. At 100 meters fire is launched on the dense 
masses of enemy infantry as they emerge from the thick 
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woods. Our infantry comes up again. The riflemen lie 
down between the carriages to reinforce the artillery fire. 
Part of the infantry helps with the transport of artillery 
ammunition. With the noise of combat the 3d Battery as 
well has limbered up, takes position next to the 1st, and 
opens fire on the assaulting enemy. In a few minutes the 
assault has been repelled and the enemy is in flight into the 
woods, having suffered heavy casualties. 


The enemy had no better luck 2 km to the north. He 
had advanced unnoticed east of the lake in the woods 900 km 
from the 2d Battery 6th Field Artillery. At the last moment 
this unit is warned by a patrol of the 11th Mounted Jagers 
that the enemy is in its rear. It turns quickly and with 
rapid fire greets the enemy emerging from the woods. The 
600 to 900 meter area is shelled. A chaplain arrives with 
about twenty men armed with carbines. They are from the 
trains of the 2d Uhlans and foot artillery. Learning of the 
dangerous situation of the battery they have been sent to 
help it. They take over the security of the left flank. A 
Landwehr Company sent by the Division is deployed on the 
right flank. In 15 minutes the assault has been repelled with 
severe casualties to the enemy. A squadron of the 11th 
Mounted Jagers sent by the Division to rescue the battery 
does not have to go into action. 


On orders of the Battalion after things have gotten 
quiet, the battery withdraws to a position in readiness west 
of Autry. It has but two badly wounded and has lost one 
draft animal. 

Similarly the casualties of the other two batteries are 
hardly worthy of mention. The Ist lost 2 lead horses and 
in the 2d there were only a few slightly wounded men. 

The quick estimate of the situation by the Battery Com- 
mander, the immediate employment of the batteries and the 
exact and certain performance of all functions on the part 
of the personnel brought complete success. The 6th Field 
Artillery on September 15, 1914, kept the division from 
being enveloped and successfully prevented a combat which 
would have been costly and full of danger. The infantry 
gratefully acknowledged this. 
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A very unusual situation developed on the following 
night for the 2d Battalion 6th Field Artillery. Inasmuch as 
the division expected another frontal attack the 4th Battery 
had been withdrawn in the evening and had gone to a posi- 
tion in readiness about 1 km west of Autry. Later the in- 
fantry likewise withdrew to Binarville, that is behind the 
artillery. The two batteries sent out security detachments 
after having armed their men with captured rifles. The 
enemy again pushed his patrols forward during the night but 
was driven back each time in hand to hand fighting. The 
position was held successfully and next morning the infan- 
try re-occupied it. This episode was another proof of the 
true comradeship of the artillery and infantry. 


ARTILLERY WITH LARGE CAVALRY UNITS 


[‘‘Artilleriezuteilung an grédszere Kavallerieverbinde.” Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 4 April 1933.] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 
The conflict of opinions goes on in the military literature 
of all countries regarding cavalry divisions, light divisions, 
armored units. We propose here merely to cover certain 


artillery aspects of the question. 

One group of military writers who have apparently 
never seen a cavalry division in war, condemn it roundly. 
If these gentlemen, to cite but one example, had participated 
in the battle of Vilna with the independent Cavalry Corps 
Garnier they would come to different conclusions. In the 
swampy meadows southeast of the Narodz Lake, motor 
vehicles of all sorts were hopelessly mired. The infantry 
coming by forced marches to the support of the Cavalry 
Corps had suffered extensive casualties en route which 
greatly reduced its combat strength. 

If we retain the cavalry division in its original form 
yet with modern armament, we must give it horse artillery. 

The war has taught that a number of cavalry divisions 
must be amalgamated into a cavalry corps. Artillery must 
be available with which to form the main effort. 

There has been no definite answer to the question as to 
what artillery is to be included in a modern cavalry division 
and what in an independent cavalry corps. The literature 
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says simply: “strong artillery.” Therefore we shall go into 
this question in a practical way. 

First the cavalry division. If we adopt the organization 
of 8 brigades and 1 Jager battalion, as recommended by the 
outstanding cavalry leaders during and since the World 
War, then what artillery shall we have? 

One regiment of artillery of two battalions (one horse 
Bn of 4 batteries, and one motorized Bn of 3 batteries). 
Each of the three cavalry brigades has its own horse 
battery; the 4th horse battery to be assigned as a whole 
or in fractions to the mounted reconnaissance detachments. 
If the Jager battalion is to be useful it must have at least 
two batteries to support it. Jagers have always been and 
always will be employed at the critical point. Therefore 
a concentration of artillery must be afforded at such point, 
for the fire power of the three horse batteries will not suffice 
for this as they are needed to support the cavalry riflemen. 
For distant combat missions a 10 cm battery. Inasmuch as 
the Jagers will probably be transported on motor trucks 
the artillery assigned to them must be motorized. 

It appears that except for the reconnaissance detach- 
ment the limit of motorization of a cavalry division has been 
reached when the motorized Jager battalion has been given 
this motorized artillery. Otherwise the column of motor 
vehicles will become unwieldy, as demonstrated in the 
French maneuvers of the last few years. One need merely 
recollect the crossing of cavalry and infantry columns in the 
race for the sea of 1914—the cavalry divisions did not see 
their motor units for days at a time. An increase in artil- 
lery must be avoided for the same reason. In practice the 
commander of the horse battalion will lead it personally 
only in delaying actions and systematic defense. In these 
operations the regimental commander may unite the mass 
of his batteries under his own control. Due to the high 
mobility of the cavalry these commanders will only be able 
in reconnaissance combat to direct “at a distance.”” In fact 
the artillerymen are advisers of the commanders of troops. 

As organic elements of the cavalry corps (2-3 cavalry 
divisions) must be included air forces, as well as infantry 
and artillery with which to prosecute the main effort. To 
this end: one reinforced infantry regiment with one motor- 
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ized artillery regiment consisting of one light field howitzer 
battalion and one heavy battalion (2 heavy field howitzers 
and one 10 cm). The corps will thus be able to constitute 
a strong support for its cavalry, moving it in sections to 
avoid march difficulties. 

If a corps reserve is to be employed it will be strong 
enough in artillery without having to depend on that of 
the cavalry divisions. This is very important. If the Jager 
battalion is to be employed to reinforce an infantry regiment 
engaged in combat in the front line there will be available 
three battalions of corps artillery to support it. An addi- 
tional advantage is that the cavalry brigades will not be 
robbed for this purpose of their horse batteries as was 
usually the case on the Western Front in 1914. 

The combat strength of the light field howitzer 
battalion of the Infantry regiment will be increased by 2 
heavy field howitzers and and one 10cm battery. The latter 
must undertake counterbattery besides supporting the in- 
fantry. If the cavalry division does not have the Jager bat- 
talion and must secure infantry from the corps, then the 
assignment of batteries to the Jagers does not occur. For 


long range harassing fire, a motorized 10 cm battery suf- 
fices. 


Then there is the question of calibers. Slogans such as 
“Effect before Mobility” will not solve this question. All 
post war maneuvers have reinforced the old experience 
that the horse artillery requires a light gun which can keep 
up with the cavalry. In this there is a sharp conflict of 
considerations. In 1914 during the great cavalry recon- 
naissance on the Western Front, shrapnel was the chief 
combat projectile. Already during the summer of 1915 
when the German cavalry was pursuing the Russians from 
position to position past Warsaw, it was shown that the 
7.7 cm shells had practically no effect on the Russians when- 
ever they were “dug in.” At that time the clamor was for 
light field howitzers. Inasmuch as future warfare will often 
involve an enemy who is dug in, this demand is justified. 
If it were possible to construct such a gun with a range of 
7 km this would prove an unusual accession to the combat 
strength of a cavalry brigade. In any case the batteries of 
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the Jiger battalions as well as the first battalion of the 


infantry regiment must have guns of light field howitzer 
caliber. 


In the paragraph above it has been attempted to lay 
down three basic requirements for the organic artillery 
of a cavalry division: (1) the normal assignment of a horse 
battery to each cavalry brigade and to each mounted recon- 
naissance detachment; (2) the strengthening of the Jager 
battalion by two batteries of medium artillery; (3) creation 


of a corps artillery for the formation of an artillery main 
effort. 


In the discussion of these requirements it was seen that 
the solution must be to protect the cavalry combat strength 
by a minimum of artillery, in other words, to make the 
Jagers and infantry equal to the demands of modern combat. 
In so doing there must not be a repetition of the French 
error of cutting down the mobility of the cavalry division 
by long artillery columns. Also it was demanded that com- 
mand relationship be fixed in case of the employment of 
corps artillery. The important matter of calibers was 
alluded to. 


In the beginning of this article we referred to the 
importance of the horse as a means of transport. Later a 
demand was made for motorized artillery. By this is to 
be understood that in modern highly mobile reconnaissance 
and combat units, cavalry brigades and motor units must 
fight together. In a theater of war such as the east front, 
the riders will remain the most important means of recon- 
naissance. Strong infantry and artillery units on trucks 
will follow them as long as they can. It is obvious that in 
countries such as Russia which are as yet unsuitable for 
motor vehicles, the artillery must be horse drawn and the 
infantry must march on foot. 


The foregoing proposal is an attempt at a normal solu- 
tion for a middle European theater of war. 
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ATTACK OR DEFENSE. A COMPARISON OF RELATIVE 
TACTICAL VALUES 


(‘Angriff und Verteidigung als erfolgreiche Kampfformen.” Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 27 September 1932.] 


Abstracted by Major C.A. Willoughby 

Statistical data, regarding military operations, are as 
numerous in military literature as they are erroneous! One 
of the best-known studies on this subject, is Berndt “Num- 
bers in War.” (Vienna 1897.) An analysis of losses, or 
percentages, in principal battles (to 1877-78) led this author 
to conclude that “future battles would be less costly”; thig 
erroneous conclusion is partly accounted for by the gradual 
disappearance of cavalry from the modern battlefield. He 
also failed to note that the number of engagements in- 
creased, which would render all wars in their entirety more 
expensive in human life; each month of operations for in- 
stance, brought the following relative losses: Wars of 
Frederick II—1272 casualties; The Wars of 1813-15—8625; 
The Franco-Prussian War—22,177; more recent operations, 
the Balkan wars, the Russo-Japanese War and the battles of 
the frontiers, World War, all indicate a growing percentage 
of casualties. 

Obviously, there is a limit to the practical application 
of statistical data: A comparison of psychological factors is 
difficult; military “genius” can hardly be defined through 
statistical methods or numerical comparison. The relativity 
of “victory” is sometimes hard to determine, since political 
effect is often out of proportion to military effort. 

Yet, it would be desirable to develop some scheme of 
comparative analysis, in order to determine “relative suc- 
cess” in battle. There is available a special study 
(Dr. G. Bodart, “Military-historical Encyclopedia,” Vienna 
1908), which seems to point the way in a general princi- 
ple: “The tactical value of a victory can be determined by 
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dividing strength plus losses of the defeated, by correspond- 
ing figures for the victor.” 


Defeated 113,000 men plus 13,000 casualties: 126,000 = 0.6 
Gravelotte:; 


Victor 187,000 men plus 20,000 casualties: 207,000 


Defeated 200,000 men plus 40,000 casualties: 240,000 = 2.18 
Victor 100,000 men plus 10,000 casualties: 110,000 


Dresden: | 


The objection may be made that this procedure merely 
covers a “tactical” factor; at any rate, it represents a 
method of comparison between the factor of “credit” 
(strength, battle-efficiency) and “debit” (casualties, losses) , 
in an attempt at establishing an organic relationship. 

Bodart, however, overlooked a most important factor: 
the relative number of field-pieces; (the artillery ratio is 
important, as at Magersfontein 4.12 per 1000, for the 
British, but only 2 per 1000 for the Boers). This suggests 
an amplification of Bodart’s calculation, with reference to 
the battle of Dresden: 


Artillery of Defeated: 816 guns 40 lost: 356= 1.24 
Artillery of Victor: 286 guns 0 lost: 286 


Strike an average of both calculations (2.18 and 1.24) and 
determine 1.71 as the “relative index,” for victory, in the 
case of Dresden. In more recent battles, the relative pro- 
portion of machine guns might be evaluated in an identical 
manner. 

This approach is possibly open to criticism, in the field 
of tactics; however, in the absence of a better method, it 
admittedly represents a method of “comparative evalua- 
tion.” In the following tabulation, a distinction is made 
between victory, as the result of attack, and through the 
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defense; and a column is added, showing the duration, in 
hours, of the action: 


OFFENSIVE VICTORIES DEFENSIVE VICTORIES 


Dura-| Rela- 
Name of Battle tion | tive Name of Battle 
Hours!| Value 


Roszbach 2 | 2.35 Kolin 


Leuthen 6 |2.18 

Kunersdorf 
Hohenlinden 
Austerlitz 12 |1.65 Caldiero 
Talavera 
Busaco 
Fuentes de Onor 
Albuera 
Sabugal 
Salamanka 
Waterloo 
Bull Run 
Beaume la Rolande 
Champigny 
Loigny- Voupry 
St. Quentin A An der Lisaine 
1. Plewna 
2. Plewna 
Aladscha Dag ; 3. Plewna 
Seidekian 

(Delibaba) 

Sivin 
Laings Neck 
Colenso (14./15.2.) 
Magersfontein 
Paardeberg (18.2.) 


192 | 1.39 


This tabulation is admittedly of a general nature. The great 
number of “relative victories,” through defensive opera- 
tions, is probably surprising. It may be argued that only 
a limited number of “offensive victories” was quoted; ac- 
cording to Bodart’s classification, however, they were battles 
with the highest “relative value,” while the defensive battles 
were listed without distinction. It may be argued that 
victories through offensive action are far more numerous 
than through defensive action. 

This is true, in a limited sense, in that victory was 
predicated on a superiority of numbers, in most cases, or 
were fought in meeting engagements, i.e., attack versus 
attack; this situation, however, is not the clean-cut differen- 


Dura-| Rela- 
i. tion | tive 
Hours/Value 
514/ 0.89 
6 | 1.26 
7 |1.00 
10 |1.01 
12 |1.70 
26 | 1.22 
8 | 0.82 
8 | 1.30 
12 | 1.32 
12 |1.73 
9 |2.62 
10 |1.17 
7 |2.44 
8 |1.46 
72 |2.73 
4 | 0.80 
10 |1.78 
48 | 4.50 
36 | 1.25 
10 | 2.25 
8 | 5.56 
17 | 4.82 
12 |3.09 
= 12 |3.21 
: 
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tiation between offensive and defensive method, which is 
established in the table above. 

Superior generalship has frequently gained victory, 
with inferior numbers, but the element of risk became accen- 
tuated. Frederick II won 5 attack victories, with inferior 
numbers, 2 with equal strength; but he had at least 2 
failures (Kolin, Kunersdorf). Napoleon won only twice 
with inferior numbers and failed five times (Aspern, La 
Rothiére, Laon, Waterloo, Leipzig). Moltke deliberately 
avoided this risk; his victories were fought with a smaller 
or larger margin of superiority in numbers: Koniggratz, 
2.2: 2.1, Gravelotte, 1.7: 1, etc. Moltke appears to have 
recognized a principle “. . . the tactical defensive has gained 
an unmistakable advantage over the offensive, as a result of 
increased fire power.” 

An analysis of the column “Relative value” shows a 
decrease in value of attack victories and an increase in value 
of defense victories. This permits a conclusion, “...the 
attack of a position has become increasingly more difficult 
than its defense.” 


This tendency is unmistakable in all recent operations, 
with perhaps the exception of Vionville (1870) and the 


Shaho (1904) and even then, local circumstances tend to 
show that these engagements were border-line cases: Vion- 
ville was a partial victory; the percentages of losses of the 
Prussians was much higher ; they remain in possession, how- 
ever, of the field of battle. This same applies to the Shaho; 
the Russians could have won with a little more persistence, 
but the Army commander suspended the attack when he 
received unfavorable reports from the IV Siberian Corps. 
There is one significant operation in this battle, that more 
than ever demonstrates the increase in power of the defen- 
sive: a small force (Japanese Res. Brig.) successfully re- 
sisted the pressure of the Russian III Corps, in the defense 
of the defile of Pensihu. 

As regards duration, the attack appears to require more 
and more time; in the defense, this column shows some fluc- 
tuation, but a decrease in more recent operations. 

Is this theory sustained by operations in the World War? 
Again the defensive demonstrated inherent advantages. 
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The Germans maintained the West front defensively, for 
4 years. The reaction of their opponents had the same re- 
sult: in a general aspect, the defense was able to withstand 
attacks for a total of 1478 days (35,472 hours!). The defen- 
sive has established itself as a combat method of unquestion- 
able merit and profitable employment. Slowly, the true 
purpose and application of the defensive became recognized 
(Instructions for defensive operations, 1916-17): “...the 
object of the defensive is not maintenance of terrain but 
maximum damage to the enemy, combined with economy of 
our own forces.” 

A rough summary of relative losses, the “price paid,” 
clearly supports this contention: Allied casualties, approx- 
imately 7.4 millions. German forces in the West, approx- 
imately 4 millions—altogether a profitable balance? 

The general characteristics of the Boer Wars of 1881 
and 1899 are an additional argument for defensive opera- 
tions, or defensive strategy: a militia, weak in artillery, is 
able to oppose a professional Army, superior in every re- 
spect, merely because its tactics and strategy were orien- 
tated along defensive lines, in order to offset this initial in- 
feriority. 

The inevitable conclusions can be expressed as follows: 
The defensive is an efficient and profitable form of combat, 
for the weak. To make it an exclusive form is objectionable, 
as it will minimize the factor of morale; Moltke has de- 
veloped a “golden rule”: “... . clever strategy aims at 
forcing the enemy to attack a strong position, of our own 
choice, and then assume the tactical offensive, when the 
enemy has become weakened by losses or exhaustion.” 

{NotEe: For other material in previous issues of this Quarterly on the 


comparison of attack and defense, see the following: No. 44, pp. 48-49; 
No. 45, pp. 14 (item 41), 39.] 


THE DOCTRINES OF GENERAL DOUHET: A CONTROVERSY 


“Une analyse des théories du Général Douhet.’’ Revue des Forces 
- Aériennes, September 1932.] 


Abstracted by Major C.A. Willoughby 


The views of the Italian General Douhet, recognized 
expert in the field of combat aviation, have created the 
liveliest interest abroad, particularly in France, as Douhet’s 
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ideas have a direct bearing on the current international 
situation and, in the strategic field, on air operations, in a 
war of the future. Whatever merit is attached to Douhet’s 
study, it is limited by geographic factors, peculiar to the 
Franco-Italian frontier; his general conclusions, however, 
particularly his classification of combat types, in aircraft, 
and their probable tactical and strategic employment have 
struck a note, which has caused the widest reverberations 
in European military circles..(1) The following is a sum- 
mary of Douhet’s main idea and an analysis of its principal 
controversial features. 


(1) At the end of 1930 the death occurred of a man who, although 
comparatively unknown outside his own country, has played a by no means 
unimportant part in the development of Italy’s defence policy, and who 
has, as a result of his writings, attracted a great deal of attention in several 
other countries. This man, General Guilio Douhet, was an Army officer 
who served in the Great War, and who was at one time imprisoned on 
account of his criticism of the higher command, but was reinstated after 
the disaster of Caporetto, as it was recognized that his criticisms were 
fully justified and that he had sacrificed his career in the interest of his 
country. Subsequently, during 1918, he served as head of the Central 
Command of Aviation, and returned to civil life after the Armistice. 

He had already devoted much thought to the problems of air power, 
and had, during the war, recommended the use of aircraft in an inde- 
pendent role, but it was not until 1921 that his first paper of importance, 
entitled ‘‘Air Supremacy,” was published. It attracted comparatively 
little attention, but in the course of time, as his works became better 
known, the doctrine developed by him gradually created an increasing 
amount of interest and, incidentally, encountered a considerable volume 
of opposition. 

The essential idea, as conceived by Douhet, is the necessity of creating 
an independent aerial army—an idea opposed to the existence of aviation 
as an auxiliary arm working for the benefit of the army and navy. In 
fact, says Douhet, auxiliary aviation cannot operate effectively in the face 
of hostile aviation that has gained air supremacy. To gain command 
of the air is consequently the first duty of aviation. Any detachment from 
the aerial army weakens it. Consequently auxiliary aviation should be 
suppressed. Since its conception it has been amplified and may be trans- 
lated: ‘‘Defensive on land and sea; offensive in the air.’’ Stabilization 
during the World War was not a matter of chance but obeyed the natural 
law. Defense has a certain superiority over the offense. There is nothing 
of the kind in the air. As yet no aerial defense is truly efficacious. The 
offense, in the air, is superior. The air is the field in which the offensive 
permits the greatest return. Aviation need not act against hostile air 
forces alone but against armies, navies, political and industrial centers. 
The air is therefore the decisive field. This decision relegates the army 
and navy to the defense. Pursuit airplanes give meager returns in air 
defense weapons. Fixed defenses are not very efficient: they bother but 
do not stop aviation. Even to gain this mediocre result requires too many 
installations. Antiaircraft defense must be concentrated at vital points. 
Passive means do not prevent flights. The principal objections to this 
new doctrine may be grouped in four categories. 
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Is A DECISION BY AIR POSSIBLE? 


The main thought of Douhet is the proposition that a 
military conflict is ultimately decided by aerial warfare; 
absolute control of the air, through a powerful air force, 
in his opinion, is the decisive factor in the war of the fu- 
ture. If this principle is not absolutely affirmative, the 
entire argument of Douhet will collapse. 

In a last analysis, this is a technical question; the 
moral factor is not eliminated except after a sufficient de- 
gree of exhaustion or destruction. 

Apparently Douhet questions the efficacy of antiair- 
craft measures, because of the altitude from which his 
bombardments are made; but this very altitude will limit 
the accuracy of bombardment. If bombardment aviation 
then flies lower, its losses will increase; in either case, 
decisive results may demand an industrial effort, which is 
not within the means of a country. If chemical projec- 
tiles are employed, suitable defense measures are still 
practicable and are actually under way in most countries. 

Consequently “ ... even if we assume absolute com- 
mand of the air, this is not an exclusive guaranty that it 
will lead ipso facto to the surrender of the opponent; (2) 
everything depends on the development of his defense 
measures and his moral will to continue the fight.” The 
technical effort and sacrifices involved in the creation of 
a superior air arm, will undoubtedly react on the other 
arms and cause corresponding but dangerous economies in 
the maintenance of terrestrial forces, which might con- 
ceivably become too weak to furnish terrestrial defense 
against, let us say, a highly trained mechanized force. 
Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent the automobile 
from winning in the final instance; aviation may be mis- 
tress of the air but not of ground. 

“Bombardment aviation is nothing more or less than 
heavy artillery of increased range”; it does not conquer or 
occupy terrain. 

“The complement of an aerial offensive is, therefore, 


_ a terrestrial offensive and not the static defense, (resitere 


sulla superficia . . .) suggested by Douhet. 


(2) Douhet himself has reluctantly admitted this point. 
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“Douhet’s doctrine rests on a false premise: the cer- 
tainty of decision by air.” 


Is COMMAND OF THE AIR POSSIBLE? 


Douhet considers two cases: 

(1) Douhet makes an important basic distinction be- 
tween types of aviation. Aviation A is entirely offensive, 
while B is a mixture of types (observation and bombard- 
ment of relatively small radius and capacity). “A will 
destroy the squadrons opposing it, with some losses, of 
course; then it will be at liberty to cruise about, over enemy 
territory, and complete its work of destruction and de- 
moralization.” (3) 

(2) Two forces, type A are in opposition. In this 
case, Douhet holds that “the only way to obtain command 
of the air, is not aerial combat, but the destruction of hos- 
tile air bases.” This is not conclusive: the opponent can 
always change bases. As to industrial establishments, fac- 
tories, etc., their destruction will have no immediate re- 
action and there will still be time to try for a decision with 
the air forces remaining. (4) Consequently the two forces, 
type A, have only the choice “to seek command of the air 
through aerial combat, or attempt their missions, in en- 
emy territory, without regard to their opponent in the 
air.” Surprising as this conclusion may appear, Douhet 
actually recommends “their procedure”; there is a simple 
reason, namely that it is impracticable to force combat, in 
air, if the opponent chooses to avoid it; it is also difficult 
to tactically control great air concentrations, in flight. (5) 
This contradictory theory would appear to challenge the 
theory of command of the air since there is no such thing 
as “command,” if the opposing aviation is not destroyed 
initially. 

(3) Douhet overlooks the fact that most air forces are of type B 
and that type A, however desirable, is a development of the future. It is 
doubtful, under present practices to imitate any new device, that a nation 
can long maintain exclusive possession of a particular equipment. The 


creation and maintenance of a force type A will unquestionably entail 
enormous financial expenditures. 

(4) What commander would risk his final weapon recklessly, con- 
fronted with the possibility of having all means of replacement, seriously 
curtailed? 

(5) The possibilities of combat between opponents type A, are specu- 
lative and only future developments permit definite conclusions. 
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There remains only one practical measure: the con- 
stant technical refinements and the eternal combination of 
combat elements; attack versus defense, weapon versus 
counter-weapon. 

THE FIGHT IN THE AIR 

The error of Douhet lies in the voluntary limitations 
he imposed on certain aircraft, while extending the possi- 
bilities of other types, notably tonnage and radius of action, 
to extremes. The army of the air, as conceived by Douhet 
is only artillery of increased range; there will be counter- 
measures against this artillery; there will be “tactics of 
air fighting,” as an evolution of method, and consequently, 
the capacities of aircraft, on the defensive, can not be 
summarily rejected or denied a priori. Douhet executes his 
bombardment raids during daytime; a rather bold under- 
taking at this period, and predicated on an absolute su- 
periority of technical equipment. Finally, bombardment 
aircraft is ordinarily too heavily loaded to be really ade- 
quate for swift aerial combat; Douhet has eliminated too 
promptly the present-type of attack or pursuit plane. This 
will lead forcibly to a limited choice: the bombardment 
mission, with a chance of being destroyed en route, or 
postpone this mission in order to seek combat, or create an 
attack unit parallel with the bombardment units. In any 
prolonged operation, with growing masses of aviation, the 
assailant will eventually limit his action to a few important 
centers, and at these points, there is always the possibility 
of countermeasures, by forces of comparable strength. 

Once you accept this development, tending toward pro- 
longed aerial action, certain advantages accrue for the de- 
fense: (a) reconnaissance systems to warn of impending 
enemy action; (b) the increased speed of local planes which 
are not loaded and their mobility; (c) that favors tactical 
concentrations. 

Finally, there is the element of security and informa- 
tion: more essential to the attack than the defense, per- 
haps, because the former depends on concentration of mass 
at specific points and time. That element appears to have 
been overlooked or minimized by Douhet’s adherents. 

On the ground, security and information are, to some 
extent, facilitated by tactical dispositions and maneuver, 
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and the possession of terrain will compensate, at times, for 
a lack of precise intelligence. 

Air fighting, however, is not productive of such fac- 
tors. Aerial intelligence requires constant surveillance 
and instantaneous liaison. If the control of masses, in flight, 
is admittedly difficult if not impracticable, at this time, is 
information or intelligence any more perfected, as a basis 
of controlling missions and operations? 

This factor of information, however, leads directly to 
the employment of reconnaissance aviation. 

As regards bombardment types, they should be capable 
of speed and altitude, like fighter aircraft, even at the ex- 
pense of tonnage. 

Tactical surprise, at the present state of equipment 
and probably for a long time to come, is possible only 
through speed and altitude. Consequently, Douhet’s pre- 
mises of wholesale effective destruction are not possible; 
the factor of weight is against them. This reflection is, in 
fact, a refutation of Douhet’s general idea. 

The author concludes, that on night or day missions, 
speed is the essential factor, while Douhet’s massed avia- 
tion of bombardment will be at the mercy of a speedier 
opponent. 

Two tendencies have developed and have come in con- 
flict: Douhet’s avowed principle of aviation as a single 
agent, and “cooperation d’abord” the tactical teamplay in 
which aviation takes a relative part, a conception based 
upon the ever increasing services rendered by observation- 
aviation, of the war-time type. — 

The aero-terrestrial war of the future will still call 
for the action of combined arms and will still contain three 
great elements: 


(1) The Army, not yet reducible to the passive 
role assigned to it by Douhet; 

(2) Combat and bombardment aviation, with ever 
increasing capacities but hardly to be regarded as 
decisive ; 

(3) Observation aviation, which fulfills the in- 
dispensable function of information of intelligence, to 
the other categories. 
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EXCURSIONS INTO THE FRENCH INFANTRY REGULATIONS* 


[‘“Streifziige durch das franzésische Infanterie-Reglement,” By General 

v.Taysen. Militar-Wochenblatt, 4 April 1933.] 
Translated by Major A. Vollmer 

1. Rifle grenades. One man of each French squad is 
equipped with these. The Platoon leader is often supposed 
to concentrate the three carefully trained “grenadiers V.B.” 
under the “caporal V.B.” as a battery wherewith to cover 
the area between that of the hand grenades and trench 
mortars (between 80 and 200 m). The French became 
enamored of this weapon in trench warfare in which, for 
example at Verdun, they made it a burden to us. They used 
them successfully later as well, in the “half open warfare” 
of the second half of 1918, as a preparation for small local 
“breakthroughs.” And so today as well the French still 
make systematic use of this weapon whose technical charac- 
teristics seem to satisfy them. 


In fact, certain improvements in range satisfy them 
to such an extent that the “Fr. Milit.” on the 6th of the 
month proposed a “notable” increase of grenadiers and 
grenades (32) for each platoon. In 1928 the Italians went 
even farther in making it the chief weapon of each infantry- 
man. But the Italians have somewhat recovered from this 
“Tromboncino” fever. To be sure they are still convinced 
that this is a weapon of great moral effect, with its frag- 
mentation radius of 10 to 15 meters, and fair degree of 
accuracy within 200 meters. However, its dependability 
(duds) and safety of operation have not been established. 
Moreover the Italian ideas as to the combat of the forward 
infantry units have been so changed that new importance 
is being attached to the rifle. But, inasmuch as the Italian 
rifle grenade can only be used with the carbine (Mosketta), 
whose fire is of lesser effect, it appears that it is no longer 
proposed to equip all or most of the infantrymen with the 
grenade discharger. This, however, does not prevent the 
Italians from regarding it as the proper weapon for the 
infantry at short ranges. 


*NoTE: See “Organization and Combat Methods of a French In- 
fantry Company,” abstracted in QRML No. 48, page 50, from ‘“Militar- 
Wochenblatt” of 18 January 1933. 
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In other countries as well, the question of rifle gre- 
nades is still unsettled. ‘The well known Swiss Colonel 
Sonderegger, who accuses the rifle grenade of inaccuracy 
and of disclosing the location of the rifleman, proposes a 
very small portable mortar which can shoot over one’s own 
riflemen, from a position 100 to 200 meters behind their 
line. In the “Militar-Wochenblatt” No. 12 of 1930 the 
carriage of the Madsen machine gun is referred to for use 
with rifle grenades. Poland, however, equipped her in- 
fantry squads with the old grenade thrower, which was 
useful to us, as well, at times in trench warfare, but which 
proved too heavy in 1918 in open warfare situations. 

In the immediate future we will hardly possess enough 
guns and tanks so as to get near enough to a hidden foe to 
attack him successfully with hand grenades. It is there- 
fore important for us to seek a solution of the “problem 
of the last 200 meters” in an improved rifle grenade. If 
this should eventuate it would be appropriate to cover more 
extensively in the regulations the tactical employment of 
this weapon than has been the case heretofore. (Infantry 
Training [A.V.I.] I page 35, II page 148.) We would 
learn thereby that the French method of employment is 
the proper one—an average between over and under valua- 
tion. 

2. Four-fold company organization. The French have 
four platoons (each of 40 men) while the Germans still 
have three (each 42 men). There are various reasons why 
one organization or the other is chosen. In the field it has 
often paid us to withhold one platoon initially so that it 
may serve as replacement for officers, men, and equipment. 
In modern combat in depth with its necessity of reinforce- 
ment and replacement, this organization has other ad- 
vantages. If the company be organized in three platoons 
and only one platoon be employed initially then, to be 
sure, adequate reserves will exist, yet in many cases the 
force in action will be inadequate in combat strength. If 
two platoons be employed initially then the major combat 
strength is prematurely committed. Bearing in mind the 
old phrase: “Whatever you do is wrong,” an old experienced 
captain once told me that he secretly effected a 4 platoon 
organization and had good results therewith during ma- 
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neuvers. Personally I prefer the French to the German 
organization. The four platoon organization carries out 
the purpose of reserves in the Clausewitz sense: “to con- 
tinue and renew combat in unforeseen exigencies.” 

3. Widths and Depths. In the “Reglements” of 1929, 
Part II and 1930, Part III, the figures on these items are 
scattered throughout. For convenience we summarize them 
here. It must be remembered that they are maxima, not 
to be exceeded “in principe.” 

Squad. Approach: width and depth to 100 m; attack: 
to 50 m; defense: to 50 m (determined by platoon leader). 

Platoon. Approach: width and depth to 150 m; at- 
tack: width 100 m, depth to 150 m; defense: width to 50 m, 
depth as determined by company commander. 

Company. Approach: width and depth to 400 m; at- 
tack: width to 300 m; depth to 400 m; defense: width to 
500 m, depth as determined by company commander. - 

Battalion. Approach: width and depth to 1000 m (as 
advance guard (1) however, the battalion is given “en 
principe” a zone of action to 2000 m by Part III of the 
new “Reglement” of 1930) ; attack (Reglt. Part II): width 
to 700 m, (2) depth 1000 m against a “front fortifié’: 
width to 500 m, depth 1000 m; defense: width to 1000 m, 
depth dependent on next position. 

Why such astonishing fetters? In future, French units 
will consist mainly of reservists with whom dire experience 
was had in 1914 when they repeatedly dispersed. Now, in 
future, they will be supposed, for example in the attack, 
under the safe protection of tanks and barrage, to go 
straight forward to the next objective. Initiative and 
self reliance are not expected of them. Yes, the French 
would rather, as General Tresani of Italy says, miss a 


(1) Note: As is well known, every French Division generally forms 
a number of “avant gardes’’ abreast. 

(2) Note: In my article ‘“Frontages’” (Militér-Wochenblatt, 18 Oc- 
tober, 1932, No. 15), I referred to the summary in General Brossé’s book 
wherein the divisional frontages in the attack depend on the available 
number of artillery battalions and in which Brossé agrees to a divisional 
frontage of 2 to 3 km and the present battalion frontage of 700 m (see 
above) only in case the division has available 9 to 12 light and 4 to 5 heavy 
battalions. 

[EpItor’s Note: See digest of this article in QRML No. 48, page 
15; and see ‘‘Frontages and Zones of Action,” QRML No. 45, page 56; 
and ‘‘A Tendency Toward Wider Combat Zones,” QRML No. 44, page 57.] 
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favorable opportunity than run the danger of having a 
noncommissioned officer disrupt their plans in an attempt 
to avail themselves of such opportunity. Thus such regu- 
lated widths and narrowly fixed depths suit them. On the 
contrary, we consider such limits necessary only for the 
battalion in attack. By the F.u.G. (Conduct and Combat, 
combined arms, German regulations) such items are pre- 
sented merely as guides. 

But if young untrained troops are being used and fur- 
ther stipulations are considered advisable, then we pre- 
scribe merely a maximum squad width, e.g., to 100 m. 
Perhaps the word “principle” should give way to such ex- 
pressions as “in general,” “as a rule,” or “mostly.” For 
it is by no means a rare instance when 100 m is not suffi- 
cient for a squad. 

In general we have avoided narrow limitations be- 
cause they make more difficult the movement of rear units 
and because they cramp the initiative and activity of the 
noncommissioned officers in the front line. In 1918 these 
were often young, enthusiastic men. Here the youthful 
spirit—there the Pétain spirit. 


FIRE FROM MOVING VEHICLES 


(“Le tir en marche dans les unités d’autos-mitrailleuses.” By Lieu- 
tenant d’Andoque. Revue de Cavalerie, March-April 1933] 


Abstracted by Major N.B. Briscoe 

Up to the present time fire from tanks, armored cars, 
etc., has been delivered only when halted, and the present 
regulations do not contemplate other employment of their 
weapons. 

However, the creation of three types of armored ve- 
hicles: découverte, (distant reconnaissance), reconnais- 
sance (close reconnaissance) and combat, and their mis- 
sions will cause these vehicles to face very serious re- 
sistance. 

Antitank weapons penetrate armor at 500 meters. In- 
creasing the armor increases the weight and there is a 
limit to mobility. 

“It must be remembered that in the eternal battle of 
projectile against armor it is always the projectile that 
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says the last word.” So it behooves the car to have great 
mobility especially under fire. 

“On the modern field of battle, only rapidity of ma- 
neuver can avoid in some measure these dangerous blows. 
It is then necessary that this mobility be not diminished 
by the necessity of stopping for one moment to fire. The 
cars must progress under fire while making use of their 
arms.” 

Of course, fire at the halt still has its place, but fire 
while in motion will be absolutely necessary at certain 
times. 

This motion-fire will be used by the découverte cars in 
the course of: 

a. Encountering enemy cars; 

b. Encountering enemy on the march or in position; 

c. Raids on the enemy rear areas. 

It will be used by the reconnaissance and combat ve- 
hicles in all cases where the presence of the enemy causes 
the risk of the cars coming under the fire of antitank 
weapons. 

Certain difficulties present themselves: 

1. It is necessary to see the objective to aim at it. 
Easy at the halt, hard when in motion. Instruments hard 
enough to handle at the halt, ineffective in motion not 
considering the added troubles from smoke, fog, and steam. 

2. Corrections necessitated by the relative displace- 
ment of firer and target. 

8. Accidents of the terrain, causing vibrations and 
oscillations. 

4. Restricted space in the turret causing poor service 
of the guns and limiting the handling of the turret, the 
arms, and the ammunition. 

5. The tendency to replace accuracy of fire by volume 
will cause a greater consumption of ammunition. 

But the moral effect will be very important and the 
reaction of the driver will be to halt or slow down in order 
to get better fire. 

The moral effects will justify fire-in-motion, but it 
can be effective only at short ranges, below 500 meters: 

a. Because above that distance there is no danger from 
hostile armor-piercing projectiles; 
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b. Because, even at 500 meters, it will be hard enough 
to see from the interior of the turret; 

c. Because our weapons will not pierce enemy armor 
at greater distance. 

In the near future some of the above difficulties will 
be eliminated. Some means are: 

1. Independent suspension of the wheels; 

2. Proper placing of the turret with respect to the 
center of gravity. Widen the vehicle to the maximum with- 
out decreasing its length; 

8. Arrangement of the interior of the turret so the 
firer can turn it and manipulate his weapons with the least 
effort and most room; 

4. By use of a grid-concentric-circles device and the 
use of tracer projectiles eliminate the use of auxiliary 
aiming and correction devices. 

Conclusions are that: 

1. Fire-in-motion is used only at short ranges, never 
more than 500 meters, either against personnel or against 
matériel. 

2. This fire may be executed with cannon or machine 
guns, preferably the latter. 

3. This fire is executed with the weapons not locked 
in position. Bursts of fire are more efficacious against 
matériel. 

4. Corrections must be estimated rapidly and exagger- 
ated, rather than diminished. 

5. For fire-in-motion tracers must be used. 

It is possible to get very instructive and interesting 
results from fire-in-motion even with the present matériel. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOUNTED AND MOTORIZED 
TROOPS IN ATTACK ON THE ENEMY’S 
FLANK AND REAR 


(“Die Bedeutung berittener und motorisierter Truppen im Angriff 

und Riicken des Feindes.”’ Mililtaér-Wochenblatt, 11 February 
: Translated by Major A. Vollmer 

Now that the Reichsarchiv work on the World War 

has been extended practically to the end of the open war- 

fare period, it is not difficult to unearth from this material 

the causes for the frequent failure of cavalry operations. 
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The first German attempt to beat the enemy by opera- 
tions in his flank and rear occurred on the Western Front 
of the Belgian Army whose four divisions stood on each 
side of Tirlemont (half way between Liege and Antwerp). 
The First Army, with a preponderance of 2 to 1, was to 
attack this group, three of its Corps frontally and one 
Corps (II) enveloping the enemy’s right flank, while the 
2d Cavalry Division was to take the Belgians in rear. There 
was no ground for the hope that the enemy, to whom was 
still open all the routes of withdrawal northwest towards 
Antwerp and west towards Brussels, would lend himself 
to these plans of destruction. There was no prospect that 
he could be kept from a timely withdrawal. The 2d Cav- 
alry was to cut off his retreat and hold him until the corps 
of the First Army would arrive. Yet this, as well, was 
out of the question: the combat strength of one German 
Cavalry division was not sufficient, its field of operations 
between Louvain and Mecheln was very unfavorable, cut 
up as it was by numerous watercourses, and, lastly, it 
had no freedom of maneuver between the Belgian Army 
and the strong fortress of Antwerp. As could have been 
foreseen, the Belgians withdrew early enough from the 
German attack, and the undertaking was a “blow in the 
air.” 

Just a few days later the same events were repeated © 
in the battles of Mons (23 and 24 August) and Le Cateau 
(26 August); now it was the English who withdrew in 
plenty of time from the envelopment of their left flank 
planned by the German First Army. The battles of Mons 
and Le Cateau as well as the battles of the German Second 
Army on the Sambre showed the falsity of the German 
idea that the enemy could be held by a frontal attack while 
his withdrawal was being cut off. 

However, since it was essential to the success of en- 
velopment that the enemy be pinned down frontally, new 
means of stopping his withdrawal must be found. This 
was the beginning of the development of highly mobile 
forces, that is, cavalry and motorized elements. It was 
natural that, after the war, critical studies were based on 
these experiences. They strove to show, for example, that 
great successes would have materialized if the G.H.Q. had 
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understood at the outset how to dispose strong cavalry 
bodies at the critical points on the right wing of the Ger- 
man forces on the west front. To be sure such ideas be- 
come exaggerated and thus lose their value. Thus it is a 
misconception of the then combat strength of the cavalry 
to suppose that German independent cavalry could have 
attacked the entire English Army in rear and at the same 
time have attacked the strong force of the French Fifth 
Army. This was proposed in an article in the April num- 
ber of “Wissen und Wehr.” (By Konrad Leppa; for 
translation see “Cavalry Concentrations,” page 41, QRML 
No. 45, C. & G.S.S., June, 19382.) (See also, ‘Strategic 
Employment of Cavalry for a Decision,” as translated in 
Section 3, QRML No. 47, December 1932 and citations 
therein.) The combat strength of a cavalry division in 
1914, without Jager battalion, was fairly comparable to 
that of an infantry regiment. 

If this fact be not heeded and the cavalry which has 
reached the enemy’s rear be given too broad a sector in 
which to block the enemy’s withdrawal then reverses in- 
evitably follow. One need only remember the Schmettow 
Cavalry Corps (two divisions strong) which took up a 
position 30 km in width to stem the Russian withdrawal 
to the northeast (Njemen Army, 27 July 1915). This po- 
sition was broken through and the enemy’s escape could not 
be stopped. With modern cavalry the circumstances are 
more favorable. Thanks to its increased combat strength 
it no longer has to wait for an attack by the withdrawing 
enemy but can itself attack, and thus initiate a victory. 

After the great offensive of the German West front 
had failed, General von Falkenhayn, the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, considered a major offensive in the east which 
was to end the war with Russia. An Army group of about 
twelve Corps, from the line: Posen—Thorn, was to hit in 
flank those Russian forces which had advanced into the 
bend of the Vistula, envelop their rear, and cut off their 
communications. On 11 August Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch 
was sent to Austrian Headquarters to advise them of this 
purpose. Although General Conrad von Hotzendorff, Chief 
of the Austrian General Staff, concurred in this plan with- 
out any reservation, yet it did not eventualize. This must 
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be considered as a tragedy for the Central Powers, be- 
cause this strategy was undoubtedly the largest scale op- 
eration which the Chief of the German General Staff had 
sponsored during its two years of incumbency. The pros- 
pects of its success can be judged by the experience of the 
Ninth Army in its similar offensive of November 1914. 
In that case the attack of only five corps of the Ninth 
Army almost brought about the destruction of two Rus- 
sian Armies. Thus, with more than twice this strength, 
the proposed Falkenhayn offensive would have had ap- 
preciably greater success. This would have been still fur- 
ther augmented, inasmuch as it was not to occur until 
about three weeks after that of the Ninth Army. While 
the attack of the Mackensen Army was at an angle against 
the right wing of the Russian Army, the Falkenhayn of- 
fensive would have been in flank and rear of the enemy, 
who, in the meantime, had advanced farther toward Posen 
—Silesia. However, battle experience caused the German 
leaders to include in the plan a strong cavalry force. What 
varied and decisive missions would have fallen to such a 
force can be estimated from the following circumstance 
(see Map 6, Vol. 6, Reichsarchiv “World War 1914-1918”) : 
General von Falkenhayn advised the Austro-Hungarian 
Headquarters that the offensive would commence initially 
with the left wing advancing along the Vistula and then 
continue from north to south against the rear lines of com- 
munication of the Russians. 

The danger to every offensive that it may be checked 
early by an enemy resistance was the case here as well. 
The Russians could quickly reinforce their right flank. They 
could do this by having the main body of their First Army 
cross to the south bank of the Vistula, from its advanced 
positions on the right bank, or by bringing up units on the 
railroad: Warsaw—Nowo-Radomsk and its parallel lines. 

The success of the German attack depended therefore 
on the quick advance of the left wing. To facilitate this 
was the primary mission of the cavalry. As soon as the 
twelve German Corps had broken through the hostile lines 
the way would be open for the cavalry. A strong group of 
cavalry divisions would then have to go forward, keeping 
contact with the flank of the Army, and attack the enemy 
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in flank and rear. Another strong cavalry corps would 
have to gain ground quickly to the front against enemy 
reinforcements. A third group of cavalry divisions would 
have to provide security for the left flank of the Army 
against the line: Vistula—Bsura mouth—Wlozlawek. A 
fourth group would later have to afford protection against 
the fortresses: Warsaw—Novogeorgiewsk. Besides this, 
strong forces of cavalry would be greatly needed in front 
of the Russians. At this point the Russian advance would 
have to be delayed by piecemeal withdrawal, and their 
distant reconnaissance be hindered. 

The Cavalry Corps Frommel (two German and one 
Austro-Hungarian cavalry divisions) in the vicinity of 
Kalisch would have had a mission particularly suited to 
them and for which no other mobile troops were available. 

If the German cavalry was to accomplish all the mis- 
sions which could contribute to the success of the opera- 
tions, independent cavalry would have to be used. The 
eleven cavalry divisions would not suffice for this purpose. 
It would have to come in part from those regiments of 
divisional cavalry which were inactive behind the west 
front, and in part from Austro-Hungarian sources, un- 
less Austro-Hungary were to prosecute a simultaneous 
offensive from Cracow. 

The attack would have to proceed with right flank 
along the Vistula, then toward: Kjelzy—Bsin. We know 
from the Reichsarchiv work that General Conrad von 
Hotzendorff had proposed such an offensive at the beginning 
of 1915 with Rodom as an objective. He probably could 
have been won over to a similar proposal in the Fall of 
1914. To be sure the weakened Austro-Hungarian Army 
could hardly have undertaken an energetic attack at that 
time without considerable support by German troops. If 
this plan were to be executed, at least one additional active 
corps from the German Ninth Army would have to be at- 
tached to the Austro-Hungarian forces, besides the Guard 
Reserve and Landwehr Corps. These three corps would 
undoubtedly have been able to carry out the attack on Kjelzy 
in cooperation with the First Austro-Hungarian Army. 
To the main body of the Austro-Hungarian Cavalry would 
fall the important tasks of attack on the flank, occupation 
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of enemy railroads, delay of hostile reinforcements, and 
security. Besides this a strong Austro-Hungarian Cavalry 
Corps, in contact with the Frommel Cavalry Corps, would 
withdraw slowly before the Russian front to the industrial 
area of upper Silesia where it would meet the advancing 
Second Austro-Hungarian Army. The Second Army had 
to protect this industrial area from the line: Tschensch- 
tochau—Oppen, while the First Austro-Hungarian Army 
and the Corps of the German Ninth Army were preparing 
for the attack on the line: Cracow—Tschenschtochau. 

If a double offensive materialized (from both Cracow 
and Thorn), or only the latter resulted—in any case this 
would bring important missions to the cavalry of both na- 
tions in the extensive areas between the bend of the Vistula 
and the Oder. Reinforced by artillery and machine guns, 
the cavalry would be equal to these. But such employment 
of the cavalry did not occur. The high command did not 
know how to tap the source of strength represented by the 
cavalry. It considered the cavalry merely as an auxiliary 
weapon not concerned with important decisive action. Yet 
it is easy to show that in almost all great operations of 
the German Army a timely employment of really strong 
cavalry forces would have been of decisive advantage to 
it. This is true of the first great offensives in the west 
as well as of the Thorn offensive of the Ninth Army in 
November 1914, the battle at Wilna 1915, and the great 
battle in France of 1918. The Reichsarchiv work shows 
us the chances for employment of cavalry during the World 
War and why they were neglected. Future war will again 
give cavalry missions of decisive importance. It will see 
a stronger cavalry arm in all modern armies. But em- 
ployment will still be dependent on the leader. He can 
learn the proper methods from the lessons of the past. 


LIGHT TANKS ON TRUCKS IN COOPERATION WITH CAVALRY 


(‘Les chars légers sur camions en liaison avec la cavalerie.”” By Chef 
de bataillon Durand. Revue de Cavalerie, March-April 1933] 


Abstracted by Major N.B. Briscoe — 
The writer cites the difficulties attendant upon ne- 


cessity for hard roads, impracticability of concealment of 
vehicles that must remain in the middle, on the paved part, 
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of the road, inability to turn around, uncertainty of finding 
roads leading in desired maneuver directions, and extreme 
vulnerability of tanks in transport. 

He then discusses the advisability of placing platoons 
of tanks in the advance guards as opposed to holding them 
in a central mass, citing the facts that the usual advance 
guard formations do not protect tanks in advance guard, 
causing special measures for their protection, and that 
there is necessity for reduction to the minimum of the time 
between the decision to employ the tanks and their getting 
into action. 

A statement that a part of this security is attained 
by the use of the tank weapons while still in transport has 
a reference to a footnote in which it is stated that the 
scheme is not used in maneuvers owing to danger to person- 
nel from the overturning of trucks. (It would appear that 
this same danger is present in the presence of the enemy, 
to which must be added loss of the overturned tank and 
lack of efficiency of fire from weapons so sited even if not 
overturned.) 

The partition to advance guards presents some diffi- 
culty in upkeep due to having to divide the maintenance 
and replacement groups, as well as the trouble of retriev- 
ing damaged tanks from the wider-spread fields of activity, 
and the possibility of having used up this powerful means 
of attack before the main force is engaged in action. 

He does not recommend either disposition as a rule 
but leaves the decision to the commander on the general 
principle that the tanks should be used where they will do 
the most good. They can help the advance guards to pass 
places that must be passed, but they cannot operate, on 
account of maintenance, alone at a distance, and it may 
take 24 hours to put them “on their feet” again. Even 
if not engaged in this dispersion, the assembly is hard to 
execute. Holding them in reserve in the mass of the divi- 
sion presupposes an adequate road net for their proper 
placing but insures their availability for the main fight. 

After some discussion of supply and maintenance, he 
concludes that the tank of the future will be fast, with long 
radius of action, independent of truck-carriage, not re- 
stricted to the best roads, able to hide quickly from aviation, 
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active in evolutions, permitting speed in giving orders, re- 
duction in time of displacement from one point to another, 
possibility of wide dispersion and quick assembly, and conse- 
quent greater use with cavalry. 

(The author has deduced that he needs our combat 
car instead of a tank.) 


THE OFFENSIVE POWER IN FUTURE WARS—A FRENCH VIEW 


_ [Etude sur la puissance offensive de l’instrument de guerre de de 
main.” By General A... Revue des Forces Aériennes, September, Octo- 
ber, & November 1932.] 


Abstracted by Major C.A. Willoughby 

A study of the last War leads the author to deduce that 
the chief reasons for the weakness of the attack in compari- 
son with the defense were—(1) the power of armaments 
which, more effective in defense than in attack, stop an ad- 
vance and prevent a decision even when surprise has been 
achieved, and (2) information, especially air information, 
which is more complete in the case of the defense than of 
the attack, and denies or limits strategic surprise. 

The author compares the offensive and defensive capac- 
ity of the different arms, in view of modern developments. 
His conclusion is that the relative strengths of the various 
arms in attack and defense have not been affected; his view 
of the tank is interesting: “it appears still as a gun for imme- 
diate close support, with the task of reducing the enemy’s 
heavy machine guns.” It cannot exploit its quality of speed 
to the full, for it will then “‘not coordinate its action with 
that of the infantry; this is dispersion of effort, which can- 
not lead to important results.” The possibility of indepen- 
dent tank action is dismissed briefly, “since tanks cannot do 
without infantry to escort them and complete their action, or 
without artillery to support and protect them. (La tactique 
sera toujours la combinaison des armes.) Tanks will not 
fight the battle by themselves, they will only assist infantry 
to break down the resistance met with. Tanks in a word 
are a little infantry and a little close-support artillery, pro- 
tected by armor.” 

“There is nothing to prove that armored infantry, 
cavalry or artillery can get the better of entrenched infantry 
and artillery, except through very great numerical superior- 
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ity,” and for financial and political reasons this superiority 
is unlikely to be accomplished at the beginning of awar. The 
attack will have these advantages over the defense—(1) 
choice of zone, (2) direction and moment of attack, and (3) 
numerical superiority on the point of attack. But in the 
frontal battle, to which in the end every maneuver leads, the 
attacks of an adversary in an organized position will be sub- 
ject, tomorrow as yesterday, to a number of adverse fac- 
tors—(1) visibility, since the attacker must expose himself 
while remaining almost blind; (2) vulnerability; (3) liaison 
between arms and combination of effort in the conduct of 
the battle, since he will always have greater difficulty in en- 
suring these than the defense. 

For the present, progress in armament has been in favor 
of the defense; two arms seem likely in the future to im- 
prove the situation—the tank (in spite of the foregoing re- 
marks) and the aeroplane. The tank he dismisses for finan- 
cial and political reasons. In aviation, he foresees develop- 
ments which will assist the attack in all respects, improved 
means of observation and communication between ground 
and air, armored machines for low-flying attack (avions de 
bataille blindés), machines which can hover and land verti- 
cally, for observation and liaison purposes. 

But it is only by superiority in these resources that the 
attack will benefit relatively to the defense. It seems even 
as if it would no longer be possible to achieve strategic sur- 
prise with land armies without a powerful army of the air. 

The author develops his thesis that under modern con- 
ditions strategic surprise can be achieved only through the 
medium of a powerful air fleet. 

Strategic surprise is achieved when the enemy’s general 
reserves are unable to intervene in time on the decisive front. 
He examines the essential factors of strategic surprise: Cor- 
rect grouping and direction of the forces (“l’orientation du 
dispositif”) ; neutralization of the enemy’s reconnaissance 
and protective services; speed of concentration; material 
strength; rapid exploitation of success. 

The author comes to the conclusion that the situation as 
between offensive and defensive will remain much as before. 
We may summarize his arguments. Correct “orientation” 
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requires information; fronts will be more extended and held 
by proportionately less troops owing to the increased fire 
power of the defense; this defensive power will give time 
for the defense to bring up reserves. Modern “normal” for- 
mations are so cumbersome that they will easily be located 
when in movement. Although mechanization gives forma- 
tions tactical mobility and enables supply—depots to be 
situated well in rear, more and bigger depots than before 
will be necessary and they are very vulnerable. The depth 
of the defense and the attack will each be neutralized by the 
increased range and fighting power of aircraft. 

Speed of maneuver is one of the best means of achieving 
surprise. Speed is not enough; the blow must have weight; 
this entails loss of secrecy unless covered by powerful air 
forces. Exploitation of success can be decisive only if it 
prevents strategic recovery; in view of methods of delay it 
does not seem likely that ground forces can alone accomplish 
this. 

This is merely a confirmation of the general trend of 
this article: attack will, if anything, be worse off in the 
future than the past as compared with the defense. New 
weapons may influence the situation—the fast tank, or 
armored mechanical weapon, and the aeroplane. Both are 
costly; neither can be produced in sufficient quantities in 
peace time; is peace time financial effort to be directed to 
one or the other? The country must decide. The tank can 
help ground forces; the aeroplane assists both ground and 
air; this is of capital importance if the war on the ground 
happens to lead to stabilization. 

The author enunciates certain “fundamental conclu- 
sions” with regard to employment of air in conjunction with 
ground forces for obtaining strategic surprise. This cannot 
be done by an a priori allotment; the principles of concentra- 
tion and economy of force must be applied “a outrance” in 
the organization, armament and maneuver of the air forces. 
In organization—reducing to a minimum specialized air- 
craft not rapidly convertible to other uses; creating the 
maximum mass of aircraft; by equipping this mass suitably 
to carry out the most difficult mission; by dividing the divi- 
sion into army cooperation and independent air forces. In 
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maneuver—reducing air forces employed on secondary 
fronts, concentrating on the principal front or objective; by 
employing the air force on successive, not simultaneous 
tasks. 

In the third part of his study, “General A” asks himself 
the following questions: (1) Are air forces in general more 
effective in attack than in defense? (2) Does their offensive 
power increase with the progress of machines and their 
armament? (3) Will this offensive power be capable of 
obtaining decisive effect either against ground forces or 
against the morale or the national resources of the enemy 
country? (4) Will air forces develop sufficiently to consti- 
tute a real army of the air of equivalent importance to the 
armies of the sea and land? (5) Will this army of the air 
modify the conduct of war and the system of supreme com- 
mand of military forces? 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE CAPABILITIES 


Superiority of material is decisive in the air; it is im- 
possible for the less well equipped force to minimize their 
inferiority by, for example, utilizing cover. Bad atmos- 
pheric conditions favor the attack, thanks to blind pilotage, 
the attack will have a better chance of effecting surprise. 
Progress in material is rapid and continuous. In the last 
War bombardment squadrons (consisting of two-seater 
machines with serious blind spots) were at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis single-seater fighters in maneuverability and speed. 
The author envisages the general introduction of multi- 
seaters with all-round armament and a considerable measure 
of armor. The use of these “aerial cruisers” will lead to the 
production of “cruiser-destroyers” of similar design; both 
ground and air antiaircraft defense measures will improve in 
the same ratio; still, defenses against air attack must be 
distributed a priori or risk being completely ineffective; 
whereas the attack must always have the advantage of con- 
centration and initiative. Naturally the advantage of sur- 
prise is lost the farther the attack penetrates; the loss will 
be minimized with every increase in the speed of machines, 
and it is common knowledge that speed is being increased 
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almost daily. It seems unlikely that the attacking squadrons 
can be prevented from reaching their objective. 


EARLY DECISION OR STABILIZATION 


Assuming that an air force is peculiarly a weapon of 
offense, can it obtain decisive results? 

Experience has shown that an aerial battle cannot be 
imposed. Nor can the enemy air force be destroyed in aerial 
combat, though severe losses can be inflicted. Under re- 
peated attacks a country is unlikely to permit its air force 
to avoid action; continual fighting will eventually result in 
decisive results in morale and matériel. It may even be 
possible for the possessor of the more powerful bombard- 
ment fleet to neutralize his opponent’s offensive air forces 
on the ground; suitable airdromes, and their conceal- 
ment or protection is a matter which not only is as yet in its 
infancy, but would cost an excessive amount in peace time. 
Decisive air superiority is attainable at an early period of 
hostilities; this is of the first importance, since it is only in 
the air that such a decision can be obtained. 

As regards ground targets, the air force will be em- 
ployed from the commencement of operations in obtaining 
decisive superiority over the opposing aviation. But if it is 
not also employed for the benefit of the army, a principle of 
war will be violated. Modern armies are tied to their com- 
munications and rear establishments, and these will be the 
targets. Undoubtedly the greatest effect of all can be pro- 
duced against industrial centers. 

The argument put forward by the author that a decision 
can only be obtained rapidly by means of superior air forces 
is well supported; and if such a decision is not obtained, 
stabilization is likely to result. It is therefore a matter of 
prime importance for the nation to demand an air force as 
efficient and powerful as can be produced. 

The author concludes this study by a discussion of the 
remaining two questions: (4) Will Air Forces develop suffi- 
ciently to constitute a real Army of the Air of equivalent 
importance to Armies on Sea and Land? (5) Will this Army 
of the Air modify the conduct of war and the system of 
supreme command of Military Forces? 
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Both questions are answered in the affirmative. An Air 
Force is a costly arm; it may be assumed therefore the 
greatest part of the national budget will be devoted to that 
branch which gives the most for the money. Fighter air- 
craft are essentially a defensive arm; superiority in quality 
is absolutely essential, since every type produced is in- 
evitably transitional, a small number of these aircraft with 
a highly trained cadre of personnel is all that is required in 
peace. The maximum effort should therefore be directed 
towards what have been known heretofore as bombing 
squadrons [the author prefers to call them Aircraft of the 
Line (Aviation de Ligne) since they can fulfil three func- 
tions: (1) Reconnaissance; (2) attack of ground targets by 
bomb, gun, machine-gun or detachments disembarked; (3) 
air attack of machines having a speed equal or inferior to 
their own (types of machine to be anticipated have been dis- 
cussed previously) .] 

Such forces will contribute the essential elements of 
success in the initial battles, namely: Air superiority ; infor- 
mation regarding the enemy’s dispositions; liberty of mobili- 
zation, concentration and maneuver for battle; possibility of 
delaying to a certain extent the enemy’s mobilization, con- 
centration and maneuver. 

They will give the Government the best defense to 
enemy attacks on vulnerable points in its own country, if 
fronts become stabilized it is these forces which will do the 
most to hasten the end of the war. The author discusses 
the allotment of squadrons as between Army formations, 
independent fighter squadrons and “Aviation de Ligne,” 
illustrating the principle that the maximum number of 
squadrons should be kept unallotted as a general reserve for 
use as required. Here the author breaks off to consider the 
directly political aspect. Geneva, he says, will not abolish 
Armies of the Air unless it abolishes their prototypes on 
Land and Sea, since the former are only modernization of 
the latter. “So long as the spirit of war has not disappeared 
among the nations, nations will thus be forced to form 
powerful Armies of the Air.” 

He sees the appointment of a Commander-in-Chief of 
the whole military forces of a country as the only logical 
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means of obtaining proper coordination of effort. The Inde- 
pendent Air Force may be working for the direct benefit of 
the Army and might be placed under the Army Commander ; 
but situations change; the best form of defense is attack; 
it may become necessary to withdraw the Independent Air 
Force from the Army and coordinate its action with that of 
AA Defense units. In a period of stabilization, the theater 
of operations, so far as the Army is concerned has only a 
limited depth, while that of the Army of the Air embraces 
the whole of the national and the whole of the enemy terri- 
tory. The last War showed that theaters of operations 
tended to multiply, and the main air effort may require to 
be changed from one front to another. Changes of command 
obviously “will not work.” The only logical solution is a 
Supreme Commander. And, since the first days, or even 
hours, of the next war may be decisive, this Commander 
must be appointed in time of peace. 

The last War has shown how soon the offensive is 
brought to a standstill by a materially weaker defense. Two 
instruments of war modified the situation—mechanical ar- 
mored weapons and the air. Progress in the former is com- 
paratively slow, to obtain strategic surprise, and therefore 
a rapid decision would require its employment in far greater 
strength than any country could afford to construct in peace. 
Progress in the latter is swift, and countermeasures are 
less likely to keep pace. 


satiate OF A DETACHED FORCE IN REAR OF 
N ARMY: THE OPENING OF THE 
GATE,’’ RUMANIA, 1916 


(“Eine Operation unterlegener Krafte im Riicken der Armee.” By 
Hauptmann Ponath. Militaér-Wochenblatt, 25 February 1933] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 

In the middle of November 1916, after the breakthrough 
of the Transylvanian Alps, the German Ninth Army of 
General von Falkenhayn was advancing victoriously through 
Wallachia. Its right wing, the 41st Division, was nearing 
Crajova while a whole Rumanian division continued to block 
the Danube and railway at the “iron gate” of Orsova. The 
opening of this defile was a matter of life and death for the 
supply of the army. Therefore the Army Commander de- 
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cided to intrust this mission to a small independent detach- 
ment. This meant for it and its leader great responsibility, 
daring, and judgement. It was one of the few opportunities 
ever granted to a reinforced battalion to operate inde- 
pendently. 


At dawn 20 November the detachment was assembled 
north of Filiasul, Captain Picht commanding 1st Battalion 
148th Infantry (two guns lst Btry 79th Antiaircraft, 4 
ammunition train 79th Antiaircraft; 1 officers patrol 10th 
Dragoons; parts of motor train 41st Division; 1 radio de- 
tachment) for march in the direction: Turnu Severin, 
towards the rear of the 1st Rumanian Division. This divi- 
sion on the Cerna at Orsova was blocking the “iron door” 
and the Danube crossing against the Austro-Hungarian 
troops of Colonel von Svico. The advance continued 
smoothly. The troops on trucks speeded ahead to the west 
on Strehaia. 

At Prunisor the translator succeeded in cutting in on 
the postal telephone line and intercepting enemy informa- 
tion. He overheard a Rumanian cavalry dispatch: “Prusi- 
nor clear of the enemy.” Just at this moment we had 
reached this place. A bit later the enemy must have learned 
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better. The telephone announced: “1 enemy cavalry division 
reinforced by infantry, artillery, and armored cars (our 
truck column!) in march.” Did this mean us? Finally the 
Rumanian Commandant of Turnu Severin, Lagerstroh, calls 
for the barracks. That causes speculation. 


On 22 November the information concerning the enemy 
is increased. The detachment nears the girdle of forts at 
Turnu Severin. At the Balota railroad station the translator 
learns from the postal wire of the advance of Rumanian 
infantry, three Landsturm companies with two guns, from 
Turnu Severin towards the mountain defile at Simianu. A 
race ensues for this place. Then the detachment runs into 
the west fortress 10 km. east of Turnu Severin. It is occu- 
pied, but fronts on the Danube opposite the Bulgarian bank. 
It is captured in hot haste; 2 Rumanian officers and 130 men 
are made prisoners. The prisoners are quickly disarmed 
and incorporated in the march column. There is no time to 
bother with them. It is now pitch dark. The detachment 
falls out on the highway. A wagon appears before the Ist 
Company. It does not halt when ordered to. It is fired on. 
At once a gale of fire breaks loose from the village of 
Simianu. 

It is the Rumanian reinforcement from Turnu Severin. 
Simianu is charged with the bayonet and the two or three 
enemy companies are dispersed. Two machine guns and 65 
prisoners are captured and the advance on Turnu Severin 
continues. At 8:00 PM the detachment enters the town in 
close order. It seems entirely deserted. The chief author- 
ities are summoned and held as hostages in the city hall. 
It sounds like a fairy tale: a German force of 400 men in 
rear of a Rumanian combat division on their sole route of 
communications, a hostile city of 24,000 population, and 
without information or means of reconnaissance. 


In the market place Captain Picht organizes the com- 
panies for defense of the city. Three companies, each with 
a machine gun platoon, are distributed to three sides of the 
city. The fourth side is protected by the broad Danube. 
The remaining company remains in the market place as 
reserve. At the jail Austrian prisoners are released, 
equipped with captured guns, and constituted as the last 
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reserve. The populace, wakened from their sleep, believe 
we are Bulgarians of whom they are deathly afraid. They 
throw up their hands but are quieted when we tell them we 
are Prussians. 

At dawn a Rumanian column at 800 m. distance is seen 
crossing the wide plains in front of our city. It disperses 
under our machine gun fire. All that remains is a pair of 
guns pulled by oxen. It is the signal for combat. The 4th 
Company is engaged with Rumanian riflemen on the north 
front. The enemy advances to the outskirts of the water 
tower and cemetery. 

About four Rumanian battalions attack the city from 
east, north, and west to clear their rear. In the east the 
17th Rumanian Infantry issues from its own barracks to 
attack the weak lst Company. From the water tower 
Rumanian machine guns are hammering the 4th Company. 
It loses six platoon leaders. To our great surprise the people 
of the town are sitting on fences and walls watching the 
drama. When the first one is hit they all run screaming to 
the cellars. Rumanian artillery shoots into the houses. Our 
two guns take up the battle against these great odds. New 
Rumanian columns advance from the north. The ist Ru- 
manian Division from Orsova is approaching. At extreme 
range my machine guns hammer the closed columns of 
riders, artillery, infantry. Reinforcements are sought from 
across the Danube. A Bulgarian Lieutenant with two ma- 
chine guns is ferried at great risk across the stream. That 
is all. 

After the second night of uncertainty and with ammu- 
nition fast disappearing there follows the heaviest day of 
combat, that of 24 November. The entire 1st Rumanian 
division encircles the city. One assault follows another. 
The assault groups come from the water tower, the cemetery, 
and the barracks. After intensive artillery fire which dis- 
ables one of our two guns, new assault waves come on. The 
last reserve is used, the last round has been issued. Captain 
Picht calls for assistance. But where is this to come from? 

In the hour after noon on 24 November another terrific 
assault is launched on all our fronts. Our defense breaks 
down. The machine guns are boiling. There is no one to 
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bring water. There is no way out. Firing and dying is all 
that goes on. Lance corporal riflemen take the places of 
fallen leaders. The last hour has come. The last rounds 
are husbanded. Wounded are not carried away. The dead 
are stripped of ammunition. The one remaining gun on the 
north front at the cemetery is now able to fire case shot 100 
to 150 meters. Late in the afternoon suddenly, like salva- 
tion from heaven, a Bavarian cyclist brigade (Col. von 
Quadt) breaks through the enemy ring from the outside. 
It tears through the town with two truck loads of ammuni- 
tion in a storm of enemy fire. It is the saving of the detach- 
ment Picht. 

As the third night approaches in the embattled Turnu- 
Severin the depleted companies lie between the houses, dug 
in at picket fences, and, loaded with ammunition, await the 
last and most intense effort of the Rumanians. The terrain 
ahead of us swarms with enemy. In the darkness signal 
rockets break forth. Then the nightly assault breaks loose. 
The defensive fire roars. Wounded scream ahead of us. 
Not an enemy gets into the town. When the noise dies down 
in the morning of the 25th we pull ourselves out of the rifle 
pits. Two paces ahead of my machine gun lies the nearest 
Rumanian and beyond him a long assault wave of dead. The 
wide terrain before the city is lifeless. The enemy has 
withdrawn. A day of rest to collect the tremendous booty, 
to bury about 600 dead, and care for the numerous wounded. 

On the 26th the detachment is assigned to the Austro- 
Hungarian command of Colonel von Svico whose brigade is 
pursuing the withdrawing enemy. As part of and at the 
head of this unit the detachment Picht ruthlessly drives the 
gradually dispersing 1st Rumanian Division to the southeast 
along the north bank of the Danube. The detachment pushes 
on through Rogava, Cetatea, Bailesti, Piscu, Bureni, Aftu- 
mati, giving the enemy no rest. In daily battles his rear 
guards are overthrown, prisoners and booty captured. Fi- 
nally he resists on 12 May on the Alt River. The bridges 
ahead of him have been demolished in time by the German 
Ninth Army. He cannot withdraw to the east. Here the 
detachment captures 30 officers, 1770 men, 4 guns, and much 
material. 
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On 12 June on the day of the conquest of Bucharest there 
occurs the last act of this heroic combat. In the midst of a 
hot assault, in a cracking fire fight, suddenly the noise 
ceases. Bearers of a flag of truce appear at the edge of the 
village of Tia Mare. To avoid further bloodshed the re- 
mainder of the 1st Rumanian Division, including 9 staff 
officers, 82 officers, 3600 men, 7 guns, 4 machine guns, 80 
vehicles and all war material, lays down its arms. 


ORGANIC CAVALRY: 
HISTORICAL EXAMPLES, VIEWS, DOCTRINES 


(““Truppenkavallerie. Erfahrungen, Ansichten, Betrachtungen.” By 
Rittmeister Balck. Militir-Wochenblatt, 11 February, 4 March 1933] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 
I 


A. COMBAT MISSIONS 


Combat missions for the Division Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion belong to the controversial questions of tactics. F.u.G. 
(“Fiihrung und Gefecht der Verbundenen Waffen”—German 
regulations: “Command and Combat of the Combined 
Arms”) refers to them as nothing unusual, and prescribes 
merely an appropriate reinforcement by artillery, heavy 
weapons and mobile infantry. Many voices however, cry 
out against any combat mission whatsoever for the Recon- 
naissance Battalion. This valuable arm, damaged by com- 
bat, would then no longer be able to serve the commander as 
a means of information. 

Nevertheless, in every maneuver the Reconnaissance 
Battalion gets its combat mission daily, and in real warfare 
it would not be otherwise. The question: “Shall the Recon- 
naissance Battalion fight?” will probably always be answered 
in the affirmative. The question arises: “What should the 
leader of troops expect of the combat of his Reconnaissance 
Battalion?” 

Let us summon military history to our aid. In the battle 
of Tannenberg, whose general course is fairly well known to 
everyone, the Prussian I Corps, after its breakthrough at 
Usdau on 28 August, was turned south on Soldau to deal 
with the Russian I Corps, before taking up the pursuit to- 
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wards the East. When, early in the morning of the 28th, 
it became evident that there would be no heavy fighting at 
Soldau, General von Francois sent the cavalry of both of 
his divisions and that of the XX Corps to the east to cut 
off the withdrawal of the enemy confronting the XX Corps. 

The 8th Uhlans composed of 7 squadrons, 1 battery field 
artillery with 24 grenadiers mounted on limbers, and 1 
cyclist company, reinforced, received the order at 6:25 AM. 
Not until noon, i.e., 4 to 5 hours later, was the detachment 
assembled west of Gr. Koslau and advanced south of Neiden- 
burg across the Neide against the Russian route of with- 
drawal: Neidenburg—Mlawa. Farther to the north the 10th 
Mounted Jagers was dispatched with the same mission. Both 
regiments forced the crossing of the Neide, aided by their 
artillery, and attacked with carbine and artillery fire the 
columns of vehicles marching south. These in part changed 
direction toward the east, in part they broke down under the 
fire. The columns jammed in Neidenburg, and, together with 
many prisoners, were captured by the Schmettau brigade 
which had advanced frontally on that place. 

While the 10th Mounted Jagers spent the night of the 
29th in Neidenburg, the 8th Uhlans, reinforced, marched 
back 12 km to the west at 7:30 PM in order to be able to 
bivouac undisturbed. Inasmuch as the roads were filled 
with the advancing columns of the I Corps their march objec- 
tive was not reached until 11:30 PM. ; 

The next day was to bring great successes to the 
cavalry. Already at 5:00 AM on 29 August the 10th Mount- 
ed Jagers (reinforced by one battery) commenced the march 
on Willenberg. Three times during the day Russian columns 
seeking to cross the high road: Neidenburg—Willenberg 
were attacked by artillery fire, lance, and carbine, and forced 
to turn north. Three hundred prisoners were captured and 
Willenberg was reached in the afternoon. (See Sketch 1.) 

The 8th Uhlans, notwithstanding its strenuous march 
back, started south at 5:00 AM on the road: Neidenburg— 
Willenberg. Its reconnaissance reached Willenberg by 
6:00 AM, reporting the Russian main body advancing from 
Kannwiesen to Willenberg. At Janowo the regiment drove 
off a Russian Air Corps unit, and at Roggen forced the sur- 
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render of a Russian column of about 1000 vehicles which had 
crossed into the German envelopment on the Neidenburg— 
Willenberg road. 4,000 to 5,000 prisoners were brought in. 

While the I Corps blocked the way to the south the XVII 
Corps advanced from the north to close the ring. The rein- 
forced Divisional Cavalry was a day’s march in advance. 
On the right flank were the 5th Hussars with one battery. 
Paralleling the Neidenburg—Jedwabno road, occupied by 
the Russians, the regiment attacked Russian columns four 
times with artillery fire, lance, and carbine, preventing them 
from turning east and causing them to jam all the villages 
with their vehicles. On the evening of the 29th the regi- 
ment pushed into the center of the retreating Russian col- 
umns and captured the important road center: Kaltenborn 
by dismounted action. Kaltenborn was held by the Hus- 
sars during the night of the 30th, and the principal line of 
withdrawal for the Russian columns was blocked. All ene- 
my attacks during the night were repulsed by carbine and 
artillery fire. At dawn of the 30th, when ammunition was 
exhausted, the regiment began the withdrawal with a loss of 
two guns. 

In the 35th Infantry Division, as well, light columns 
were formed of the squadrons of the 4th Mounted Jagers, 
machine gun companies, field artillery and infantry on 
trucks. These hurried on ahead of the main body and 
struek in flank the Russian columns which were withdraw- 
ing from Kaltenborn through Kannwiesen to Willenberg, 
and forced them to the south against the I Corps. 

Of especial interest is the fate of the columns farthest 
to the East. Under Maj. Gen. Hahn a detachment of a 
machine gun company of 176th Infantry, 2 squadrons 4th 
Mounted Jagers and 8 light howizer batteries advanced 
through Ortelsburg to the south and, at Gr. Schiemauen, 
met the 10th Mounted Jagers marching from Willenburg. 
Here they cooperated in the attack of Russian columns 
which were trying to get east, and captured 500 prisoners. 
Artillery fire was heard from the north. The Russian VI 
Corps had come from the east to relieve Ortelsburg and had 
attacked the XVII German Corps in flank. A catastrophe 
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threatened for the greatly weakened 176th Infantry at Or- 
telsburg which had no machine guns or artillery. Then it 
was that the Divisional Cavalry saved the situation. With- 
out orders the 10th Mounted Jagers rode in the direction of 
the artillery fire and towards noon it struck the unprotected 
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Bent arrows= Russian breakthroughs repelled by cavalry. 
Straight arrows= Russian attack to relieve Ortelsburg. 


Russian south flank. Soon thereafter there arrived here 
also the Hahn detachment with its six machine guns and 18 
light field howitzers. This blow on the most sensitive point 
routed the Russian 18th Infantry Division. It disappeared 

toward the east. 

The share of the Divisional Cavalry in the victory of 

Tannenberg is not a s_.ell one. Sketch 1 shows better than 

words can do how the cavalry action forced the Russian 

masses together and wedged them in. Unquestionably the 

attached artillery contributed especially to the successes, 

but without the reconnaissance, defense, and bold attack 

with lance and carbine by the cavalry, this would not have 

been possible. (Note: In order not to convey the impres- 
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sion that the encirclement of the Russians was due solely 
to the Divisional Cavalry it must be realized that this would 
have been impossible without the heroic forced marches of 
the Infantry.) 

On 7 July 1918 the Italians attacked to envelop the 
Austro-Hungarian front behind the Voyusa (Albania). 
While an Italian Infantry brigade captured the weakly oc- 
cupied sector: Poiani—Levani and overthrew an Austrian 
battalion sent to counterattack, the 22d Cavalry (Cavalle- 
gieri di Catania) had ridden on Fjeri. It overran an avia- 
tion field, took the Semeni bridge at Brustar, and drove out 
the staff of the 97th Infantry Brigade from Fjeri. Shortly 
thereafter counterattacks of 114 battalions and 1 squadron 
again drove the Italian cavalry out of Fjeri. Nevertheless 
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the employment of the Italian Divisional Cavalry regiment 
decided the day. 

Wild rumors of the capture of the brigade commander 
and of the Joss of the only practicable route of withdrawal 
caused a withdrawal on the front which had been success- 
fully held. When it was learned that the crossing of the 
Semeni at Brustar was in enemy hands, a general push to- 
ward the east began. Thirteen spiked guns fell into the 
hands of the Italians. These could not be removed on the 
only available mule track. The Italian cavalry, in spite of 
its undoubted tactical defeat, had attained everything which 
could reasonably have been expected of it: destruction of 
airport and communications, driving off of staffs, drawing 
out of reserves, and forcing the enemy withdrawal into un- 
favorable routes. 

The two examples, Tannenberg and Fijeri, show that 
battle employment of organic cavalry may be necessary tac- 
tically, and attain great success. It may be said that in the 
examples regiments were concerned, from which more can 
be expected than from our present Reconnaissance Battalion 
of 1 to 2 squadrons. But the German cavalry at Tannen- 
berg and the Italian at Fjeri had no machine guns available. 
If one considers the equipment of a modern Reconnaissance 
Battalion with light and heavy machine guns it will be seen 
that, in spite of decrease in number of squadrons, its com- 
bat strength has been increased. In future, therefore, it 
will be capable of similar missions but will be reinforced by 
artillery. 


B. FRENCH ViEWS OF ORGANIC CAVALRY 


The chief feature of the German Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion is the use of patrols which ride 10 to 12 km in advance 
of the main body of the Reconnaissance Battalion. All the 
principal roads of advance are covered by patrols. These 
go forward by prearranged bounds. Messages at certain 
times and places. The Reconnaissance Battalion follows 
the patrols by bounds. The leader, through receipt of mes- 
sages, supervises the operations of his patrols which, as re- 
quired, are called in, concentrated, or bivouacked. Com- 
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bat with enemy reconnaissance agencies is not avoided. It 
is plain that only through attack can good results be ex- 
pected of reconnaissance. The fruits of a success must be 
plucked at once and with determination, combat must be 
carried on in cavalry fashion. 


In contrast to our views the French have developed an 
entirely different system, knowledge of which is of value to 
us. 


Sketch 3 (see original article) shows the organization 
of the French organic cavalry “Groupe de reconnaissance.” | 
It is noteworthy that it lacks armored cars and armor pierc- 
ing weapons. The “voitures armées” together with light 
machine guns on side cars constitute merely a quickly 
mobile fire reserve at the disposal of the leader of the Re- 
connaisance Battalion (Regtl. de la Cav. par 49, pt. 2). 
The employment of heavy antitank ammunition against ar- 
mored cars, as recommended in the literature of 1932 (Revue 
de Cavalerie), had better be considered in the category of 
“ut aliquid fiat” (speculation) than in that of actual opera- 
tions. 

If the German requires of the Reconnaissance Battalion 
information of the enemy, to which purpose all else is sub- 
ordinate, he is met in the Reglt. de l’Inf., 88 with the state- 
ment: “The Reconnaissance Battalion is above all an agency 
of security. In certain circumstances it constitutes a mo- 
bile fire reserve for the division” (similarly: Reglt. de la 
Cav. II, p.7, Avant Propos). Thus the “groupe de recon- 
naissance” becomes the advance guard of the advance guard. 
Operating 4 to 8 km in advance of the infantry point its mis- 
sion is to shield the most forward elements of the advance 
guard from the fire of medium calibers. It sends patrols 
forward only to protect itself from the surprise fire of ene- 
my infantry (Reglt. de l’Inf. III, 89). On the two pages 
devoted to instructions for the “groupe de reconnaissance 
divisionnaire” there is merely a short reference to reconnais- 
sance. Paragraph 91 says: “When the groupe de reconnais- 
sance comes into contact with the enemy it seeks to deter- 
mine the enemy dispositions and find gaps in them.” 
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II 


The French expect “Sireté” (security) not reconnais- 
sance, from their “groupe de reconnaissance.” The results 
of reconnaissance may come too late and then a meeting en- 
gagement occurs in which there is no “Sfreté.” For pur- 
poses of “Sireté” against long range fire the French division 
moves on a broad front at a rate of 1500 meters per hour. 
Now it can happen in this motor:age that the enemy may 
force combat on unsuitable terrain. But the French wish to 
fight only on favorable terrain. They want the enemy to 
“show his cards” first while their own troops will! be ready 
to meet him in a carefully selected and prepared position, 
with infantry and artillery fire organized, and replete with 
observation points. They insist on “Sireté” free of uncer- 
tainty and risk. These requirements are to be eifected by 
their “Groupe de reconnaissance.” It is to stay several kilo- 
meters ahead of the advance guard, proceeding by bounds 
from one position of vantage to the next, thus affording the 
Division Commander a choice of two or three areas for com- 
bat. 


The former army advance guard has been recreated. 
The literature proposes that it consist of 2 to 3 “groupes de 
reconnaissance divisionnaire” and the “groupe de recon- 
naissance de corps d’armée” reinforced by a motorized bat- 
talion or by an infantry regiment with artillery (Damberg: 
Le groupe de reconnaissance, Revue de Cav., 1932). 
“Siareté” is the central idea. Patrols in the German sense 
do not exist. A point goes several kilometers in advance 
on the main road. Then, across entire width of the recon- 
naissance sector, there follows the “échelon de reconnais- 
sance” (mounted squadrons with animal-drawn machine 
guns). The four platoons of the squadrons advance abreast 
and comb the terrain by patrols which are held close-in. 
The advance is from okservation point to observation point, 
as directed in advance by the Squadron Leader. In this 
way the entire “échelon de reconnaissance” proceeds by 
bounds, from one favorable combat area to the next. At 
each halt contact is established by rockets and motor cyclists. 
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Then the next bound occurs. The important matter in the 
reconnaissance is observation. i 

There follows the “échelon de combat” (cyclist squad- 
ron and motorized elements). 

Nothing is left to chance. “Streté” is observed in 
every detail. When contact with the enemy is gained it 
must be determined how many automatic weapons he has 
per kilometer. If he is weak the “échelon de combat” must 
break through. Otherwise “dig in,” thus giving the Divi- 
sion Commander a choice of another combat area. At night 
maintain contact with the enemy. 

In defense, with the enemy as yet at a seins still no 
patrols. Now the “échelon de reconnaissance” is called 
“échelon de surveillance,” and consists of cyclists and cav- 
alry. It occupies a line of commanding observation points. 
The backbone of resistance. It is to give the “coup de 
grace” to the enemy who has been detected by the “échelon 
de surveillance” and who has become entangled in its net- 
work of fire. “Sureté’”! 

In the days of August 1914 the German and French re- 
connaissance systems opposed each other on a large scale. . 
In front of the Sambre the Sordet Cavalry Corps is in a cen- 
tral position. It followed every enemy movement reported, 
and always came too late, finally disappearing behind the 
Sambre, having gained no success whatsoever. Meanwhile, 
the Richthofen Cavalry confined itself to the critical points, 
furnished definite reports about the enemy to G.H.Q., af- 
forded security to the army, and conserved its horses. 

In France, as well, criticism has been rife, and the ma- 
neuvers have shown that in practice the employment of the 
“groupe de reconnaissance” in the way the French propose 
causes considerable difficulty: armor piercing weapons, 
real armored cars, and motorcyclists are lacking. ‘“Voi- 
tures armées” are unsuitable for reconnaissance; animal- 
drawn vehicles are preferable. The high speed of motors 
is inappropriate for the short distances (Pichon: “Les 
groupés de reconnaissance aux manoevres de 1931,” Revue 
de Cav., 1932, p. 65). Cyclists are admirable but, without 
flank protection by cavalry, they are the prey of enemy cav- 
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alry. They are unable to elude tank attacks due to their 
own lack of cross-country reconnaissance. Riders and ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles are the only cross-country elements 
which can be employed anywhere. 

There were furthermore difficulties of contrci. In the 
first place it proved impossible to keep the “échelon de re- 
connaissance” together as unit with central control. In the 
1931 maneuvers unified control of horses, motors, and cy- 
clists proved unsuccessful. The “groupes de reconnais- 
sance” became separated and were led into critical situa- 
tions. Yet apparently they desire to retain the system and 
must do so because they do not wish to and cannot give up 
“Sireté.” The French period of service is but for one year! 
The shortage of matériel may be corrected in the near fu- 
ture, but France has the great problem, in view of the de- 
pression and failure of reparations, of providing modern 
fighting equipment for the armies of millions which she will 
send into combat. 


C. REGIMENTAL CAVALRY 


For many years the practice was to attach fractions 
of the divisional cavalry to elements of the march column: 
advance guard, main body, flank guard. With the develop- 
ment of the infantry regiment into a unit of all arms it has 
become evident that it should have its own organic cavalry 
rather than to have it attached from divisional cavalry. 
The French have initiated this. In time of war they attach 
mounted platoons of reservists, armed with saber and car- 
bine (1 officer, 25 NCO’s and men, 27 horses), to their in- 
fantry regiments. 

It will be of interest to see how the French employ these 
platoons. In the August 1932 “Revue d’Infanterie”’ this is 
discussed by Lt. Col. Caille. It affords an insight further- 
more into the idea of the French “marche d’approche.” 

The “groupe de reconnaissance divisionnaire” holds a 
strong river sector against an enemy who is advancing to- 
ward it. Our own division which is 10 to 12 km back of its 
“groupe de reconnaissance” wishes to gain this sector. An 
infantry regiment is advanced on a front of 2 km in breadth. 
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According to our (German) ideas we would probably 
have reinforced the cavalry platoon by cyclists and have 
sent forward quickly the three accompanying machine gun 
platoons (9 heavy MGs) and one artillery platoon to support 
the divisional reconnaissance battalion. At least one line 
of patrols would be sent ahead to the river sector. 

The French do not favor these measures. They give 
too little sireté for the patrols. Their advance guard forms 

n “échelon de reconnaissance” out of two companies. This 
body employs four platoons deployed abreast to comb the 
terrain. The cavalry platoon is divided among these four 
platoons. Its personnel is intended for use as messengers 
within the platoons and company. If a platoon command- 
er sends any cavalry element ahead for reconnaissance he 
first brings up his three light machine guns and places them 
in positions from which they can protect such elements. At . 
the halt mounted posts (1 to 2 men) are to be sent 200 
meters forward of the front line. Sireté into the most 
minute details. The Germans do not wish to follow this 
method. 
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The following example shows the advantages of incor- 
porating cavalry platoons organically in the infantry regi- 
ments. The I Prussian Corps, after its withdrawal at the 
battle of Gumbinnen, was entrained under cover of the di- 
visional cavalry. After its subsequent detrainment for the 
battle of Tannenberg it was without reconnaissance ele- 
ments. It went forward blindly preparing for a systema- 
tic attack on the Russian position on the high ground at 
Usdau. It was not aware therefore that this Russian posi- 
tion terminated north of Usdau and that a gap cf many kilo- 
meters existed between the Russian I and XXIII Army 
Corps. The Russians were disquieted on account of this . 
gap and effected a timely withdrawal from the threatened 
frontal attack of the I Prussian Army Corps. Things would 
have been entirely different if each infantry regiment of 
the I German Corps had had available a platoon of cavalry. 
Judging by the events at Stallupénen and Gumbinnen it is 
probable that if it had possessed knowledge of this gap the I 
German Corps would have exploited it by a devastating at- 
tack in flank and rear. The victory at Usdau would have 
been more complete and have occurred one day earlier. 
Furthermore the Russian I Corps would not have been able 
to cause the crisis, as it did a few days later in rear of the 
German I Corps, when it brought into question the success 
of Tannenberg. 


D. ORGANIC CAVALRY AND MOTORS 


In the literature of the last few years we have been en- 
gulfed by proposals concerning reconnaissance detachments 
and “light” regiments. There has arisen on paper a picture 
of numerous riders, cyclists, armored cars, motorized ar- 
tillery, infaniry on trucks, etc. But there is as yet no solu- 
tion to the problem how this mixed assemblage is to func- 
tion in the area of 30 to 40 km in depth and 10 km in width 
between the opposing armies. We may discover that we 
have created “heavy” regiments unable to furnish informa- 
tion to the command. Fortunately we are unable to create 
these units. We will have too many other worries in the 
near future. If one asks what information such units 
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would be able to furnish, the answer is, for example: “Ene- 
my advancing from A to B. Line CD occupied. Unable to 
break through,” or “CD free of enemy.” More minute de- 
tails such as strengths, disposition of forces, artillery, and 
reserves are only determinable occasionally in war. If the 
information which can be expected, such as above examples 
illustrate, can be secured by cheaper means then this be- 
comes imperative. 

Now the cavalry, with its greater speed than the in- 
fantry has the advantage likewise over the motors and 
cyclists in being able to go cross country everywhere, ex- 
cept in swamps and mountains. It can thoroughly comb 
all tactical areas, deploys easily, and in case it is surprised 
by the enemy this usually only involves small fractions 
thereof. Thus we arrive at the ideal reconnaissance de- 
tachment, one which carries everything on the horse or on 
horse-drawn vehicles and is strong enough to provide more 
than one line of patrols in order to break through quickly 
at the critical point to effect its reconnaissance. To at- 
tach a cyclist company at once makes the operations awk- 
ward, although this element cannot always be circumvented 
by the enemy because he does not always have enough train- 
ed cavalry. Motorcycles are valuable for message service. 
Only time will tell to what extent they will be limited by not 
being able to leave the roads. Armored cars may be ar- 
rested by armor piercing weapons, though they can render 
great service in sweeping aside advanced enemy reconnais- 
sance units, in holding unoccupied areas, and in maintain- 
ing liaison with adjacent units. If they are given a major 
mission involving deep penetration of enemy lines they are 
likely to be lost. 

We do not oppose the motor. But the author believes 
that lack of space and armor piercing weapons will prevent 
it from operating in the narrow zone between two armies 
which are in contact. This means that the motor must stay 
to its primary mission of strategic reconnaissance. 
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PURSUIT AVIATION 


(‘Aviation de chasse.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Pinsard.* Revue des 
Forces Aériennes, November 1932] 


Abstracted by Major P.C. Bullard 
THE SINGLE-SEATER IN COMBAT 


Aerial combat rests on a series of rapid mcvements, 
at high speed, in a relatively short time, and in a wide un- 
limited space. The movements are so rapid and involved 
that their separation and detailed analysis is impossible. 
Decision, calmness, skill, and will power are the principal 
directing forces of the fight. 


Aerial combat may be offensive or defensive. On the 
offensive, the pilot attacks; he imposes the fight on his ad- 
versary ; he chooses the time and conditions, and therefore 
commences under favorable circumstances. If he succeeds 
in obtaining surprise, the combat is short, the difficulties are 
minimized, and victory is readily gained. On the contrary, 
if the enemy reacts, the attacker will attempt, by rapid ma- 
neuver, to close to about 200 yards and then fire. The de- 
fensive form of combat is that used by the pilot who is at- 
tacked. He seeks to avoid the attack by side-slipping, or 
by looping, without losing too much altitude. As soon as 
he can he passes to the counterattack. 


In the course of aerial combat, maneuver is of primary 
importance. It must be exceptionally rapid, sometimes 
brusque, always precise. It is used for the approach, for 
seeking position for combat, for firing, for continuing the 
combat, and for avoiding enemy fire. It may be said that 
maneuver is two-thirds of the combat. 

In the matter of fire, accuracy is more important than 
volume. In a well-conducted fight, at less than 200 yards 
range, the firing is of very short duration. At long range 
it is subject to rapid and great variations, so that its preci- 
sion is very illusory. Accurate fire is possible only at short 
range, the attack moving on a straight line. Long-range 
fire was much used in the first years of the war, and was 


*The author fought 225 aerial combats during the War, with 25 offi- 
cially credited victories. 
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continued until the end by aviators defending themselves 
from pursuit planes. However, this type of fire has never, 
to our knowledge, been crowned with victory. From 1915 
onward, the good pursuit pilots used short-range fire. 

Of the two types of combat used, one was that practiced 
by Guynemer. He was a maneuverer of the highest ability. 
It was in maneuver that he placed his confidence, though he 
was also a good shot. He harassed his opponent, gained 
moral ascendency by maneuver, and it was in this moral 
ascendency that he sought the first element of victory. In 
his first fights, he opened fire at long range, then ciosed with 
the enemy; it was not until the end of 1916 that he sought 
surprise. 


THE QUESTION OF A GENERAL RESERVE OF AVIATION 


_ [Histoire de la question des Réserves générales d’Aviation.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel Delanney. Revue des Forces Aériennes, October 1932.] 


Abstracted by Major P.C. Bullard 

A brief discussion on the frequently-repeated question 
as to whether there should be an aviation force independent 
of the commander-in-chief. First, going to several Napo- 
leonic examples he emphasizes the necessity of concentrat- 
ing all possible military forces upon the decisive objective, 
whether the hostile army or a territorial area. He then 
describes a British proposal, of 1918, to reorganize an avia- 
tion force independent of the commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies. The objective proposed was to destroy means 
of production and transportation for their direct effect and 
for their indirect effect upon military and naval operations 
and also to attack the morale of the civil population. The 
British government recognized that such action by itself 
could not be decisive, but it believed-that considerable ad- 
vantages would thereby be gained. In addition, British 
public opinion desired such action. 

The present proposals for an independent air force are 
closely similar: first, the same objectives, industrial, polit- 
ical, or military, outside the zone of the armies; second, the 
same means, aviation in addition to that required fer direct 
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cooperation with the armies; and finally, the same impor- 
tance, the result cannot be decisive. 

The reply may therefore be the same as was made at 
that time by Foch. All efforts should be bent toward the 
essential art of war: battle. There can be no advantage in 
having two forces in the same theater with the same mis- 
sion, but under different commanders. The sole means of 
destroying the enemy is the army, and it must be made as 
strong as possible. 

Colonel Delanney believes that the battle should not be 
visualized as limited in depth, but the aviation shcu!d be the 
commander’s means of extending it in depth. 

He concludes: “To command is the duty of one man.” 


QUESTIONS OF INFANTRY ORGANIZATION 


(“Fragen der Infanterieorganisation.” By Oberstleutnant Rendulic. 
Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen, April 1933.] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 
INTRODUCTION 


Fire and shock are the combat means of the infantry 
both in attack and defense. The heavy machine gun is its 
strongest weapon for long range effect. It is capable of 
sustained fire and its trajectory may be adapted to the ter- 
rain. It is most effective when left in one position for some 
time. It is not suitable for incorporation in rifle companies 
but rather as the arm of special machine gun companies. 


ORGANIZATION OF HEAVY MACHINE GUN 


In Sweden trial is being made of the incorporation of 
machine guns in rifle companies—one heavy machine gun 
platoon with the command platoon of each rifle company. 
This leaves only four heavy MGs and six reserve MGs avail- 
able for the battalion commander. The battalion is to be 
equipped with a considerable number of trench mortars. 
The purpose is to increase attack power so as to be able to 
overcome the greatly agumented strength of the defensive. 
Due to extensive woods, and persisting fog and snow in 
north Sweden it is not expected that artillery support can 
avail much. Furthermore, financial means are not sufficient 
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for adequate artillery armament. The Swedish terrain and 
climate likewise argue for decentralization of these weap- 
ons. These conditions do not obtain in middle and western 
Europe and machine gun decentralization is not necessary 
there. Combat of rifle companies and that of machine guns 
are too distinct to be united in a single unit. The solution 
lies in attachment of MG units whenever the situation 
makes this advisable, and in training towards customary 
cooperation of the two arms. 


STRENGTH, COMPOSITION, AND EQUIPMENT OF THE HEAVY 
MACHINE GUN COMPANY 


Twelve guns is the minimum complement for the com- 
pany. Over sixteen guns would make it and its battalion 
too unwieldy. The number of machine guns in the platoon 
is in inverse proportion to the number of platoons. A pla- 
toon with only two machine guns is too weak to previde for 
the special cases when one gun must be attached to a rifle 
company or one becomes a casualty. The control of three 
machine guns is no greater problem for the platoon com- 
mander than that of two. A platoon of three guns does not 
lose its distinctive nature in case one gun falls out. With 
four guns the platoon would have to be divided. In a com- 
pany of 12 machine guns in 8 platoons, each with 4 guns, a 
detachment of one platoon would mean a loss of one-third of 
the fire power. The author believes that the most appro- 
priate organization is four platoons to each machine gun 
company, even if the total of guns is only twelve. 

In the German and some other armies the quantity of 
machine gun equipment necessitates a great number of pack 
animals. To lessen this in part transport by carts is em- 
ployed. It seems appropriate to carry gun, carriage, and 
initial munition supply on pack animals, and everything 
else, including 6000 rounds of ammunition per gun, cn carts. 
Thereby four line vehicles may be dispensed with. Light 
two line kitchen carts are substituted for former heavy type. 
If the regimental combat trains consist of light trucks this 
obviates intermediate carriage between them and the com- 
panies. 
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The carts can go wherever pack animals go. In moun- 
tains pack saddles can be used on cart horses; this gives 14 
capacity. Since this terrain is usually the combat area com- 
pletion of unloading can be by return trip. 

A machine gun company equipped in this manner has 
a mobility adequate to all missions. Its cross country mo- 
bility is even greater than that of the company which is 
transported by pack animals together with four line teams. 
The advantage of this fact appears when we consider that 
in development and deployment the march will be cross 
country. It will be the same in withdrawals, and in dis- 
positions for antiaircraft protection. 

During the march, antiaircraft weapons must have 
greater speed than that of the troops. Of course, in a 
march in mountains, defiles, villages, bridges, etc., anti- 
aircraft protection must be more stabilized, being effected 
by timely occupation of advanced positions. Elsewhere 
however, one must rely on a highly mobile antiaircraft pro- 
tection, with its units leap-frogging each other. Machine 
guns on pack animals and four line escort trains are not 
suitable for this. It can only be done by cross country 
motor vehicles, two machine guns or one large caliber ma- 
chine gun per vehicle. . 


LARGE CALIBER MACHINE GUNS 


These are more suitable for antiaircraft than heavy 
machine guns. They can attack light tanks and armored 
cars. They are a regimental weapon. One platoon of six 
large machine guns in three sections suffices for the regi- 
ment. 


TRENCH MORTARS 


All machine guns are flat trajectory weapons. They 
attain their maximum effect in the defense because their 
targets are exposed. They can make good use of the ter- 
rain and can conceal themselves well by camouflage. They 
lose no time in movement as does the attacker. 

To secure fire superiority the attacker needs other 
heavy weapons having high angle fire and great effect in a 
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single shot. By this is meant, above all, the trench mortar. 
They are intended to supplement the fire of the heavy ma- 
chine guns where the latter have attained their maximum 
effect. Their principal targets during most of the attack 
are the heavy enemy machine guns—hence minimum range 
of 3000 meters and great accuracy are essential. The weap- 
on must be easily transported, hence its separate parts 
must not exceed those of the heavy machine gun in weight. 
It is a weapon of the battalion. 


RIFLE GRENADES AND GRENADE THROWERS 


The companies likewise need a high angle fire “weapon 
if they are to be capable of performing missions when they 
cannot count on artillery or trench mortars. The solution 
was seen in equipping specialists with rifle grenades. Yet 
it is a question whether these will be at hand when needed. 
In view of the ranges involved it may be impossible to ef- 
fect a concentration of these specialists in order to fire on 
a given target. The Italian solution was to equip all rifle- 
men with small rifle grenades. This is defective. It shows 
a lack of appreciation of rifle fire. The disadvantages of 
rifle grenades would be obviated, if for example two high 
angle fire weapons (grenade throwers of maximum single 
shot effect) were given to each rifle company. These could 
well be very light inasmuch as they would have to be ef- 
fectual merely within the company sector. If the com- 
panies were so equipped then a platoon of the two trench 
mortars would suffice for the battalion attacking outside of 
the critical area. To employ a greater number of grenade 
throwers in the rifle companies would be too great a com- 
plication of the problem of munition supply. The necessity 
for increasing the fire power of the battalion in the critical 
area requires that the regiments likewise possess trench 
mortars—4 to 6 of battalion type. Heavy trench mortars 
have no place in the infantry. 


INFANTRY GUNS 


This question has not as yet received a satisfactory an- 
swer. Models so far created are too heavy. It is further- 
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more questionable whether the infantry, with tanks, anti- 
aircraft, and trench mortars, needs accompanying guns as 
well. 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN SHOCK UNITS 


We have not yet mentioned the weapon which is so very 
important for the infantry—the light machine gun. Mod- 
ern types are quite light (8 to 9 kg) but have considerable 
fire power. The question now arises whether we are to 
form fire units with these weapons and, in consequence, 
whether special shock units are to be organized in the in- 
fantry. Hitherto the rifle unit formed the shock unit. We 
know that in a lesser degree the riflemen develop fire power. 
The regulations deem this rifle fire power essential in many 
cases to the success of the attack at both middle and short 
range. Yet decision requires shock. The light machine 
gun units are thought of as fire power units. However, the 
regulations require them to have riflemen who will be able 
to augment fire power as well as supply shock in the assault. 

Thus it is seen that in practice it is not practicable to 
organize pure shock units. The smallest infantry unit must 
be able to develop both fire power and shock in the maxi- 
mum degree. To secure the former they must all be equip- 
ped with the light machine gun; to secure the latter they 
must have the maximum number of riflemen. This unit 
will then consist of 10 to 11 men including machine gunners. 

These units (Gruppen) are not to be confused with the 
recently much heralded composite groups (Einheitsgrup- 
pen). The latter results by amalgamation of a rifle unit and 
a light machine gun unit, with very few riflemen. The unit 
here in question is, however, distinct from the composite 
group in that its principal arm (the light machine gun) 
does not impair its shock power. It is distinct from the 
customary rifle unit by virtue of its high fire power. 

The salient basis of the composite group wil! be fur- 
nished by this proposed close cooperation of fire and shock 
power. These two elements must support each other mu- 
tually. The light machine gun must be able to neutralize 
those enemy weapons which threaten the shock power of 
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the unit. The range at which it comes into play depends 
on the enemy fire effect and on the terrain. It must be 
effective at from 800 to 1000 meters. We know from 
the many successful attacks in open warfare that the 
light machine guns seldom reveal the nature of the enemy 
weapons even at ranges of 300 to 400 meters. Today their 
nature and location will be even harder to determine. To- 
day we have to reckon with a greater number of machine 
guns concentrated in a small area. The greater number of 
these in a far flung position system of various arms, all 
well camouflaged, excludes the possibility of combatting 
them through the cooperation of separate fire elements with 
shock elements. Therein the composite group fails. 

Another disadvantage of the composite group is its 
size. Regulations of armies possessing such groups re- 
quire separation of its fire element from its shock element as 
soon as combat is initiated. Machine gun ammunition may 
be with the shock element when needed by the distant fire 
element. The composite group is not suited to the nature 
of infantry. 


WITHDRAWAL UNDER COVER OF ARTILLERY 


(“Loslésung vom Feinde unter dem Schutz der Artillerie.” Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 25 March 1933] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 

In spite of modern weapons the burden of combat still 
rests on the infantry. To assist it in battle is still the pur- 
pose and goal of all other weapons. An exception occurs in 
the case of the withdrawal. In this operation, the mobile 
weapons of the Field Artillery became the important means. 
Now the artillery has the mission of again and again forcing 
the pursuing enemy to develop. It covers the withdrawal 
of its own troops by delaying the enemy, and retires by 
leapfrogging. Breaking contact with the enemy is a diffi- 
cult business. A classical example of its successful solu- 
tion is the withdrawal of the 11th German Division after 
the battle of the Marne during 12 to 14 September 1914. 
How the artillery executed its mission is told in the history 
of the 6th Field Artillery which acted as the artillery of the 
rear guard. 
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The portentous order of German G.H.Q. for change of 
front was received by the regiment on 12 September about 
3 o’clock. The regiment was located in the area: Lisle— 
Louppy-le-Petit—Louppy-le-Chateau—Villotte with its six 
battteries in firing positions. It had been fighting here 
with frequent changes of position since the 10th. Since the 
battle on the Meuse the regiment had been part of the VI 
Corps of the Fifth Army (Crown Prince) and was now on 
the right wing. The VI Corps had advanced farthest and 
now during the withdrawal, inasmuch as it was near the 
pivot, it had to mark time until the adjacent corps to the 
west had begun to withdraw. It was for this reason that 
breaking off combat with the enemy was especially difficult 
for both leaders and troops. 

The batteries remained in their positions until the in- 
fantry had withdrawn behind their lines. According to 
orders systematic harassing fire was continued on previous 
targets. Limbering began 114 hours after departure of 
the infantry. First the 5th and 6th batteries left their 
positions and withdrew on the infantry. The 4th battery 
took over their targets with greater intervals between shots. 
After another half hour it too limbered up, leaving a platoon 
behind which quietly continued the fire. Fifteen minutes 


later this platoon limbered up and rejoined its battery at the 
trot. 


Things were similar in the lst Battalion. Here the 
2d battery, already farthest to the rear, remained in position 
while the other two batteries limbered up and tock up a 
rallying position at Dieu s’en souvienne-Fe. When they 
were ready to fire the 2d battery limbered up and followed 
its battalion. The 2d Battalion now went into a rallying 
position on a hill about 800 meters north of Laheycourt. 
When this was done and nothing was to be seen of the ene- 
my the 1st Battalion limbered up and retired on the rear 
guard atatrot. Nor did the 2d Battalion go into action and 
after 20 minutes it too retired. Nothing was to be seen of 
the enemy. The enemy artillery was still firing on the for- 
ward positions evacuated by our artillery. 
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Thus the withdrawal from combat had been effected 
without disorder and without casualties. The division con- 
tinued the withdrawal in perfect order. Not one vehicle or 
piece of equipment was left behind to give the enemy the 
impression of hurried retreat. Only the wounded at the 
aid stations had unhappily to be left behind to the mercy of 
the enemy. Up to the last fire from the old position the 
enemy had been completely deceived. The rainy weather 
and low visibility helped the secrecy of operations. The 
enemy was so surprised at the withdrawal that he did not 
at first believe it. Not until 24 hours later did he venture © 
to pursue. During the night two batteries remained in 
positions of observation close to the bivouac but they did 
not go into action as the enemy did not follow. 

On the morning of the 13th the division was ready to 
march on the road at 6:00 AM, with the 6th Field Artillery 
again in the rear guard. But it had to wait until 11:10 AM 
in order to let the 12th Division, coming from the rvad junc- 
tion 1500 meters north of Le Chemin, precede it on the road. 
Two batteries (one from each of the battalions of the 6th 
Field Artillery) took up positions of observation on the 
heights on either side of the road just south of Charmontois- 
le-Rois. They did not go into action. When the division 
was again ready to move, reports came from the rear guard 
cavalry that enemy columns had been observed on the Sivry 
—Daucourt—St. Ménehould road, paralleling that on which 
the 11th Division was withdrawing. The 6th Field Artil- 
lery therefore received the orders to cover the right flank of 
the division by taking up positions of observation and re- 
tiring by leapfrog as on the day before. In the reconnais- 
sance of such a position the commander of the Ist Battalion 
reached a hill about 1000 meters west of Villers and from 
that point observed an enemy march column 2500 meters 
distant on the parallel road: Sivry—Ménehould. There- 
upon the regiment went into position at once, the 1st Bat- 
talion behind the heights west of Villers-en-Argonne about 
600 meters from the exit of the village, the 2d Battalion 
just southwest of the junction of the road branching to 
Chatrices with its front opposite Daucourt. For flank pro- 
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tection two companies of the Eleventh Grenadiers remained 
with the 1st Battalion. The division liaison officer who had 
been sent back for orientation explained the situation to the 
regimental commander and showed him the hostile column 
through the scissors telescope. It showed up plainly against 
the clear sky. Fair bait for the artillery. With the tele- 
scope one could plainly distinguish infantry and cavalry. 
It was even possible to distinguish a peculiar swinging step 
of the infantry and this meant they were Alpine Jagers. 
The enemy column was marching ahead without any sus- 
picion of the proximity of their opponent. Apparently 
they thought we were much farther ahead and therefore 
that reconnaissance was unnecessary. A tense feeling per- 
vaded our personnel. Guns are pointed, aiming devices and 
time fuzes are set to a nicety. Such a target so close by, 
is seldom offered to the artillery. Yet the much hoped for 
command to open fire is not given. The liaison officer and 
the division adjutant bring the orders not to fire unless the 
enemy attacks. Everything is to be done in order to reach 
St. Ménehould without combat. The separate batteries are 
ordered not to open fire independently. A decision unwel- 
come to the artillery yet in the interest of the whole com- 
mand. Since the enemy column marched quietly forward 
the battalion limbered up and followed the division. In the 
meanwhile the commander of the 2d Battalion had put one 
of his batteries into position 1500 meters farther to the 
north on the high ground of Bois des Chambres. There- 
upon the other two batteries of the 2d Battalion limbered 
up and followed the 1st Battalion. A short time later the 
last battery of the 2d Battalion left its position and rejoined 
its battalion. 

Suddenly infantry and artillery fire is heard coming 
from the north. Just north of Verriéres the divisional ad- 
vance guard had gotten into a fight with the enemy in which 
the 42d Field Artillery, which had taken up positions on © 
hill 183 south of St. Ménehould, suffered extensive casual- 
ties. At the same time its well aimed fire drove the enemy 
infantry into retreat to hills 179 and 191. Nor did it ven- 
ture to go forward again. In order not to run into enemy 
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artillery fire the last elements of the division, with 6th Field 
Artillery, turned to the east off of the road, marched through 
the village of Verriéres, deep under cover into the valley of 
the Aisne, thence on the railway embankment east around 
Pavillon hill, and back to the road, which it reached at the 
sugar factory at the southern entry of the city. 

In the city itself confusion reigned. Besides the XVIII 
Reserve Corps, which was marching through St. Ménehould 
on Berzieux, the division also again encountered the 12th 
Division which had previously caused the four hour delay 
and thereby the contact with the enemy south of the city 
and the consequent casualties of the 42d Field Artillery. 
Again an unwelcome delay ensued due to the congestion in 
the city streets. Only by dint of great efforts by the staff 
officers of the division was order restored and the advance 
continued. It was here that the 11th Division received the 
order that the heights at St. Ménehould would be occupied 
by the XVIII Reserve Corps while the VI Corps (11th and 
12th Divisions) would be withdrawn as army reserve to St. 
Thomas. But the artillery of the 11th Division was sup- 
porting the XVIII Reserve Corps in holding its position. 
In the meantime the 1st Battalion 6th Field Artillery had 
taken a position on the high ground at Haute-Maison-Fe. 
Under the protection of this battalion the 42d Field Artil- 
lery limbered up and took its place in the march column. 
The 2d Battalion 6th Field Artillery, which had remained in 
march column with the division, now went into a position 
of observation on the hill 1800 meters north of the city. 
Except for two enemy aeroplanes which stayed out of range, 
no target appeared. After several unsuccessful shcts at the 
planes firing ceased. After the departure of the division 
from St. Ménehould the 1st Battalion 6th Field Artillery 
limbered up and followed on the road: Chaude-Fontaine— 
Aisne bridge—railroad crossing—Briqueterie du Souniat 
where it again reached the divisional road of march. 

On the high ground west of Briqueterie it again went 
into position but was not obliged to go into action since no 
targets were to be seen. It was remarkable that the enemy 
artillery confined its fire to the route of withdrawal! of the 
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XVIII Reserve Corps and ignored that of the 11th Division. 
The latter was able to continue its march without interrup- 
tion through Moiremont on St. Thomas. Thus the final 
breaking of contact was accomplished. Except for the 
casualties of the 42d Field Artillery the division had had no 
losses of men. This was due to the service rendered by the 
artillery whose operations had so effectively covered the 
withdrawal of the division. 
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(11) Cuba: Some aspects of the United 
States—Cuban economic relations 


4—Army and Navy Journal 


1 APRIL 1933 
(1) Pay cut of 15 per cent decreed 
by President 
(2) Army Day greetings 


8 APRIL 1933 

(3) Drastic slash in funds likely for 
Army, Nav: 

(4) Civilian Conservation Corps 

(5) Comptroller decides on service 
pay queries 

(6) Modern infantry. Major General 
Fuqua 

(7) House military groups name sub- 
committees 

(8) Assistant Secretary Woodring 


15 APRIL 1933 

(9) Army leaves of absences 

(10) General Hagood tells of plans 
to cut funds 

(11) Importance of naval research. 
Commander Almy 

(12) Editorial: Basic changes i in U.S. 
Army and Navy—the President’s reduc- 
tion measures and General Hagood’s 
reorganization scheme. 


22 April 1933 
(13) Seeks to cut strength of army by 
furloughs 
(14) Public health in the Philippine 
Islands. Brig. General DeLaney 


29 APRIL 1933 
(15) Economy plans for Navy 
(16) May broaden furlough plan 
(17) Chief of Staff warns of peril in 
officer cut 
(18) Army Industrial College. Maj. 
General Gilchrist 


6 May 1933 
(19) Reducing the Navy 
(20) Cuts in the Army 
(21) House group broadens service 
furlough plan 
(22) General MacArthur’s views 


13 May 1933 


(23) House approves bill authorizing 
furloughs 
(24) Navy Board considers amalga- 
mation, attrition 

(25) Personalities and personal rela- 
tionships in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Major General Harbord 

(26) The Army and the CCC 

20 May 1933 

(27) Navy Board reports on cuts in 
personnel 

(28) The Marine Corps. Major-Gen- 
eral Lejeune 

(29) Personalities and personal rela- 
tionships in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Major General Harbord 
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27 May 1933 

(30) Navy plans to detail officers to 
C.C.C. duty 

(31) May defeat furloughs for services 
in Senate 

(32) Personalities and personal rela- 
tionships in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Major General Harbord 

(33) Bachelor of Science degrees 


5—Army and Navy Register 
1 APRIL 1933 
(1) Review of army decisions 
(2) Flying pay 
8 APRIL 1933 
(3) Debunks National Defense talk 
(4) Army flying pay 
(5) National Defense bills 
(6) Motorization of Field Artillery 
15 APRIL 1933 
(7) Army reorganization 
22 APRIL 1933 
(8) Reduction of officers of the army 
(9) Reduction of the army 
(10) Wrecking national defense 
(11) Leave for service personnel 
29 APRIL 1933 
(12) Furloughs for service personnel 
(13) Meeting President’s economy de- 
mands 


_ (14) Army hearings in executive ses- 


Percentage of military expendi- 


6 May 1933 
Wrecking the National Defense 
Reduction of army officers 
13 May 1933 
“Gag Rule’”’ legislation 
Navy Department reorganiza- 


Drastic naval curtailments 
20 May 1933 
Navy operating force plan 
( For adequate modern army 
(23) The Army takes charge 
27 May 1933 
(24) Unlimited retirement halted 
(25) Army operates the C.C.C. 
(26) Furlough dangers and iniquities 
(27) Veterans enroll in C.C.C. 


7—Army Medical Bulletin (Supple- 
ment—Veterinary Bulletin) 
APRIL 1933 
(1) The artificial feeding of large ani- 
mals. Lieutenant Hale 


(2) Veterinary statistics, German Ar- 
my, 1930. (Translated by Major A.C. 
Wright, V.C.) 
8—Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 

zette (Great Britain) 

16 MARCH 1933 

(1) Timid mechanisation 

(2) Lack of new destroyers 

(3) The air estimates 

(4) The Polish Corridor. 
Makgill-Crichton 

23 MARCH 1933 

(5) An air creed 

(6) The Royal Naval College at Dart- 
mouth. By Navalis 

(7) Promotion of Italian officers 

(8) Military possibilities in North 
China. Brigadier-General Bruce 

30 MARCH 1933 

(9) Thoughts on administration. (1) 
By “Obverse’”’ 

(10) International and imperial obli- 
gations 

(11) Austria and the Anschluss. Mait- 
land-Makgill-Crichton 

(12) Report stage of estimates 

(13) Mechanisation 

(14) Defeatist army policy 

6 APRIL 1933 

(15) Thoughts on administration. (II) 
By ‘‘Obverse” 

(16) Appropriation accounts, 1931 

(17) Cavalry 

(18) The centenary of Count Schlief- 
fen. Lieut.-General Groener 

(19) Mechanisation costs 

(20) The Territorial Army 

13 APRIL 1933 

(21) Thoughts on administration. (IIT) 
By ‘‘Obverse’”’ 

(22) The Four Power Pact. By The 
Editor 

(23) The training of officers of the 
Territorial Army. Captain Williams 

20 APRIL 1933 

(24) Franco-Italian differences. Mait- 
land-Makgill-Crichton 

(25) Thoughts on administration. (IV) 
By ‘“‘Obverse”’ 

27 APRIL 1933 

(26) Consequences of Four Power Pact 

(27) Thoughts on administration. (V) 
By “‘Obverse” 

4 May 1933 

(28) Japan’s war 

(29) The mechanisation of the French 
Army. Schaer 
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(30) Thoughts on administration. (VI) 
By “Obverse”’ 


11 May 1933 
(31) Russia and the open sea. 
land-Makgill-Crichton 
(82) Value of the battleship 
(83) Italian navy estimates 


9—Army Ordnance 
MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) The loud talk of disarmament. 
Belloc 

(2) Preparedness with restoration. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hodges 

(3) The Gerlich rifle and bullet. Major 
Wilhelm 

(4) Automatic firearms. 


Mait- 


Major Hat- 


er 
(5) The ancient cycle of war. Nicker- 
son 


(6) An effective trench mortar. Cap- 
tain Goebert 
(7) A plea for the defense. Captain 


Gatehouse, British Army 

(8) Antiaircraft and tank practice in 
Germany (Pictorial) 

(9) American military history: a plan 
to meet a real need of the national 
record. Major Benson 


10—Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 
APRIL 1933 


(1) Editorial (Army estimates . . .) 

(2) Field-Marshal Sir William Robert- 
son, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Colonel R.H.G: Remi- 
niscences and an appreciation. Brig.- 
General Edmonds 

(3) France and disarmament. General 
Baratier (Marshal Foch’s last Chief of 
Staff) 

(4) The German offensive against the 
Chemin-des-Dames, 27th of May, 1918. 
Captain Wynne 

(5) Mind and machine. Part II.— 
Tank brigade training, 1932. Captain 
Liddell Hart 

(6) Johnson of the Mohawk. Bradley 

(7) Some thoughts upon an eastern 
campaign. Captain Cooper 

(8) Handbooks for self-instruction 

(9) The supply of officers to the Terri- 
torial Army 

(10) Far and near, or “It all depends 
on the point of view”: an incident in 
the battle of Cambrai, 1917 

aoe La Victoire de Macédoine (Re- 


m2) The Army (Appendix) 
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13—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Mili- 
taires (Belgium) 


APRIL 1933 


By Major W.H. Haislip 


(1) “Pages d’Histoire de l’Armée Belge 
au cours de la Guerre 1914-1918.—Le 
ler Bataillon du 9e Régiment de Ligne a 
Lombartzyde les 20, 22 et 23 octobre 
1914.” [Pages from the history of the 
Belgian Army during the World War, 
1914-1918.—The 1st Battalion, 9th In- 
fantry (Separate) at Lombartzyde Octo- 
ber 20, 22 and 23, 1914.] Major Duez 
and Capitaine Defraiteur. 

This article gives a detailed account 
of three days of action in which the 1st 
Battalion, 9th Infantry, took part. 
During one entire day the battalion was 
engaged, suffered severe losses, and was 
never able to locate the enemy in its 
front. Later on a night attack was 
carried out on orders issued by the com- 
manding general of a Belgian detach- 
ment of which the 9th Infantry was a 
part. Orders for an attack were issued 
by the general at about midday and the 
attack was launched after dark. The 
general did not realize when he issued 
his orders that the troops could not be 
moved into position and the attack 
organized and launched before dark. 
The attack failed due to numerous 
causes—lack of training in night oper- 
ations, lack of any liaison between the 
infantry and artillery, etc. 


(2) “La Mobilisation de la Nation.” 
[The mobilization of the nation for war.] 
Lieut.-Général Giron. 

This is a most interesting article on the 
progress of plans for the mobilization 
of Belgium for war. Belgian plans fol- 
low very closely our own plans with 
certain added difficulties. In case of 
war Belgium expects to be invaded 
and one important phase of the study 
is proper organization for evacuating 
the civil population and certain installa- 
tions in the threatened territory. Fur- 
ther, Belgian plans contemplate that 
from the declaration of war, the govern- 
ment will take over the supply of all 
articles to the civil population. Bel- 
gium has gone farther in the matter of 
price fixing than we have. They have 
arrived at the definite agreement that 
prices to be paid for services and things 
will be those normally received ninety 
days before the declaration of war. To 
control prices later a coefficient is pro- 
vided for that will retain for the seller 
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his normal peace-time profit. It is in- 
teresting to note that shortly after the 
end of the war a commission was ap- 
pointed to study the subject. The com- 
mission was composed of representatives 
of the peace-time executive departments 
of the government. In the two years 
of its existence this commission failed 
to accomplish anything. It was then 
reorganized as a permanent commission 
with a general as president and an officer 
of the army as secretary. The commis- 
sion was placed under the Department 
of National Defense. Since that time a 
great amount of progress has been made. 

(3) “Défensive de Retraite et Action 
Retardatrice.—Exemple de cas concret 
actuel.—L’emploi de l’artillerie.”’” [The 
employment of artillery in the delay- 
ing action. The study of a concrete 
case.] Lieut.-Colonel Renard 

The article represents certain notes 
made on the study published in the 
February 1933 issue of this magazine 
by Colonel Van Egroo, and is comple- 
mentary to that study. 

(4) “Quelques détails de 1’Instruction 
dans une compagnie de _ Fusiliers.” 


{[Notes. on methods of instruction of a 
rifle rede (II) Cap. Commandant 


u 

The article deals successively with the 
methods of posting sentinels, the forma- 
tions of patrols, the advance of the 
combat group, the assault, the organ- 
ization of a strong point. (To be con- 


tinued) 

(5) “Etude théorique de |’observation 
dans la marche d’approche.” [Theoretical 
study of observation during the approach 
march.] Lieut.-Colonel Nonnon 

The article discusses the approach 
march from the viewpoint of a battalion 
of light artillery in direct support, and 
shows in detail the functioning of the 
battalion commander’s detail in order 
to insure proper liaison between the 
artillery and the infantry and proper 
and continuous observation that should 


be had. 
May 1933 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 
(6) “Les Transports de Troupes par 
avions.” [Transporting troops by air- 
plane.] Colonel-Aviateur Desmet 
(7) “Franchissement des Cours d’eau.” 
crossings.] (I) Lieutenant Thon- 


(8) “Histoire de la Campagne 1914- 
1918 sur le front russe.—La Bataille de 
Galicie en aofit 1914.” (fin) [The cam- 


paigns 1914-1918, Russian front. The 
Battle of Galicia, August 1914.] General 
Golovine 

(9) “Conférence pour la réduction et 
la limitation des Armements.—Le plan 
MacDonald.” [The MacDonald plan 
of disarmament.] 


14—Canadian Defence Quarterly 


(Canada) 
APRIL 1933 


(1) The capture of Valenciennes: “A 
study on co-ordination.”’ Major-General 
McNaughton 

(2) Protection of the rearward services 
and headquarters in modern war. Major 
Burns (Canadian Defence Quarterly 
Essay Competition, 1932. Prize essay.] 

(3) The causes of the War of 1812 

(4) Economics and National Defence. 
Major Goodeve 

(5) The organization of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Squadron-Leader 


als 

(6) Raids. By “Kultus Nanich” 

(7) The beginning of the Manchurian 
campaign. Nikolaieff 

(8) Aims and objects: A study in 
Squadron-Leader Wait 

(9) Progress in design. Lieutenant-. 
Colonel Carr 

(10) France: Army re-organization 


15—Cavalry Journal 


MARCH-APRIL 1933 


(1) Chicago Cavalry Command Post. 
Exercises. Colonel Davis 

(2) The cavalry-artillery-aviation 
team. Lieut. Colonel Edmunds 

(3) Experiments in crossing a cavalry 
command over an unfordable stream. 
Major Holman 

(4) Communications of a modern 
motor truck convoy. Lieutenant Ket- 
chum, Jr. 

(5) American military history. 
Benson 

(6) The evolution of infantry drill. 
Major Green 


Major: 


16—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 


APRIL 1933 
(1) Cavalry in France, March-April, 
1918. Part V. Lieut.-Colonel Preston 
(2) An eye for a horse. Part II. 
Lieut.-Colonel Goldschmidt 
(8) Cavalry battle honours. ‘‘War- 
burg.” Part VII. Major Edwards 
(4) Some little known British com- 
manders of the past. II. The Marquess. 
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of ae 1754-1826. Captain Shep- 

ar 

(5) The young officer 100 years ago 

(6) Old cavalry stations. ‘Royal 
Windsor.” Lieut.-Colonel Baker 

(7) The encouragement of horse-breed- 
ing. Major-General Moore 

(8) Field-Marshal Sir William R. Rob- 
ertson, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. (Obituary) 

(9) Botulism in horses 


18—Chemical Warfare 


APRIL 1933 


(1) Chemical warfare equipment and 
ar in the Infantry regiment. Major 

u 

(2) The use of chemical agents by 
the field artillery in future wars. Major 
Jones 

(3) Problems in location of gassed 
areas. Captain Barker 

(4) Development of mechanized caval- 
ry. Captain Holt 


19—Coast Artillery Journal 


MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) Antiaircraft in the A.E.F. Lieu- 
tenant Gill 

(2) Speeding up the orientation of 
mobile batteries. Captain Mickelsen 
and Lieutenant Engelhart 

(3) Russia’s original war plan and 
its 1915 modifications. General Danilov 

(4) The evolution of infantry drill. 
Major Green 

(5) American military history. Major 
Benson 

(6) Modern methods in stream cross- 
ings. Major Almond 


20—Field Artillery Journal 


MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) The artillery preparation for at- 
tacks and the rupture of defensive zones. 
General Culmann, French Army (Trans- 
lated by Major Perry, F.A.) 

(2) French medieval artillery. Colonel 
McCormick 

(8) Our new pack artillery. Captain 
Goebert 

“" The 12-Gun battery. Major Har- 


™(6) Fort Hoyle. Major Eager 

(6) Marching artillery. Captain Pride 

(7) Field Artillery training at West 
Point. Major Tate 

(8) The R.O.T.C. at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Lieutenant Kastner 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


(9) Battle practice, 169th F.A. Bri- 
gade, 94th Div. U.S.A. Major Hersum 

(10) National Guard officers at Fort 
Bragg 


21—Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 
DECEMBER 1932 


(1) Security through disarmament. 
(IV) Major Lefebure 

(2) The situation in the Far East. 
Brig.-General Bruce 

(8) The church and disarmament. 
Orchard 

(4) Training under sail. By ‘“‘Mariner” 

(5) Notes on the Palestine campaign. 
(IV) Major Burne 

(6) The soldier as citizen. By “Cas- 
sandra Minor” 

(7) Pilot or observer?—A reply. By 
“Liaison” 

(8) Submarine patrol. 
mander Alford 

(9) Some recent developments in elec- 
trical communications. Captain Wade 


FEBRUARY 1933 

(10) The military mind. Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Baird Smith 

(11) Disarmament: An interview with 
Lord Davies. By the Editor 

(12) Naval air requirements. By 
“Concord” 

(18) Security through disarmament. 
(V) Major Lefebure 

(14) Notes on the Palestine campaign. 
(V) Major Burne 

(15) The Territorial Army. By “Ter- 
ritorial’’ 

(16) Vocational training for the sol- 
dier. By ‘‘Mustasher”’ 

(17) Wireless developments. Captain 
Wade 


Lieut.-Com- 


23—Infantry Journal 
MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) Modern methods in stream cross- 
ing. Major Almond 

(2) Our present tactical doctrines. 
Colonel Williams 

(3) Russia’s original war plan and 
its 1915 modifications. General Danilov 

(4) Water wagon. Captain Fisher 

(5) of infantry drill. 
Major G 
The d’Elite. Lieut. Colonel 


(7) American military history. Major 
Benson 

(8) Development of efficiency within 
the infantry regiment. Colonel Dough- 
erty 
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Infantry (Second Division). Captain 
Caygill 

(10) Use of trains. Lieutenant Pheris 

(11) Khan Dhu. Lieutenant Merri- 
weather 

(12) Summary of the infantry by the 
Chief of Infantry 


25—Journal of the Royal Artillery 

(Great Britain) 

APRIL 1933 

(1) Combined operations. 
Richmond 

(2) The storming of Mont Kemmel a 
great opportunity missed. Translated 
from two articles that appeared in the 
“Militir-Wochenblatt,” 4th and 11th 
July, 1932. By Captain Ashley. [Note: 
Translation already published in (Sept. 
1932) QRML, No. 46, page 39.] 

(8) Lord Methuen and the Ist Divi- 
sion S.A.F.F.  Brig.-General de Saus- 
marez 

(4) Marlborough’s battlefields  illus- 
trated. Malplaquet. Major Burne 

(5) “Germany—the situation.” Ma- 
jor Reynolds 


Admiral 


29—Militarwissenschaftliche Mittei- 
lungen (Austria) 


By Major A. Vollmer 
FEBRUARY 1933 


(1) “Schlieffen. Zu seinem 100jahrigen 
Geburtstage 28. Februar 1933.”’ [Schlief- 
fen. In memory of the centennial of his 
birth, 28 February 1933.] By General- 
leutnant v.Cochenhausen 

(2) “Der strategische Durchbruch.”’ 
[The strategic breakthrough.] Oberst 
Kiszling. (Translation will appear in 
QRML No. 50) 

(3) “Die Entwicklung der 6st.-ung. 
Wehrmacht in den ersten zwei Kriegs- 
jahren.” [The development of the 
Austro-Hungarian forces in the first two 
years of war.] Major Franck 

Conclusion: Influence of events on 
industrial and military development. 

(4) “Uber die Unsicherheit des Erfol- 
ges im Gefecht.” [The uncertainty of 


success in combat.] Oberstleutnant 
Rendulic 

(5) “Graphische Darstellung von 
Marschbewegungen.” [Graphic march 


representation.] Oberst Hubicki 

(6) “‘Radio und Diktaphon im Dienste 
der militérischen Ausbildung.’” [Radio 
and dictaphone in military training.] 
Major Franck 


(9) Operations of Company M, 23d . 


(7) “Der Herbstfeldzug 1914 in Ser” 
bien.” [The autumn campaign 1914 in 
Serbia.] Oberstleutnant Regele 


MARCH 1933 

(8) “‘Generalfeldmarschall Graf Schlief- 
fen und die Kriegsvorbereitungen Oster- 
reich-Ungarns.” [General Field Mar- 
shal Count Schlieffen and the prepared- 
of Austro-Hungary.] Oberst Kisz- 
ing 

(9) “Die Feuertaufe.” [The baptism 
of fire.| Major Hesse 

An account of the psychological reac- 
tions of those who enter combat for the 
first time, taken largely from the “war 
letters of fallen students,’’ Munich 1928. 

(10) ‘‘Motorisierung und Mechanisie- 
rung.” [Motorization and mechaniza- 
tion.] Oberstleutnant Regele 

Devoted to a history of this tendency 
in warfare as well as a summary of 
achievements in this field in England, 
France, and the United States. 

(11) “Vor dem Wendepunkt des Gros- 
zen Krieges.” [The turning point of the 
Great War.] Generalmajor Kerchnawe 

APRIL 1933 

(12) “Militérische Bahnauswertung 
im 1. Halbjahr 1916.” [Military use of 
railroads in the first half of 1916.] 
General Ratzenhofer 

(13) ‘‘Nie wieder Krieg?’”’ [No more 
war?] Oberst Wessely 

(14) “Zeitgemisze Wehrorganisation.” 
[Suitable modern national defense.] Gen- 
eralmajor Wiktorin 

(15) “Fragen der Infanterieorganisa- 
tion.” [Questions of infantry organiza- 
tion.] Oberstleutnant Rendulic. (See 
abstract, page 62) 

(16) “Weltkriegsliteratur.”’ [World 
War literature.] IV. The history of the 
Austro-Hungarian troop units. 

(17) “Literatur iiber Gebirgskrieg.” 
{Literature on mountain warfare.] 


May 1933 
(18) “Die Entstehung der Tiroler 
Widerstandslinie.” [The evolution of 
the Tyrol line of defense.] Oberst 
v.Eichthal 
(19) “Die Kampfe um die Hochflache 
von Bainsizza in der 10. Isonzoschlacht 
vom 12. bis 30. Mai 1917.” [The com- 
bats of the plateau of Bainsizza in the 
tenth Isonzo battle, 12 to 30 May 
1917.] General v.Fabini 
(20) “Die Schweiz und ihr Heer- 
wesen.” [Switzerland and its army.], 
Oberst Wittich 
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(21) ‘‘Aufklarung. Betrachtungen zum 
Abschnitt III der F.u.G.” [Reconnais- 


sance: Consideration of Section III, 
Field Service Regulations.] Oberstleut- 
nant Rendulic 


22) ‘‘Das dinische Wehrgesetz von 
1932.” [The National Defense law of 
Denmark.] Waschnitius 


30—Militar-Wochenblatt (Germany) 
By Major A. Vollmer 
11 FEBRUARY 1933 


(1) “‘Truppenkavallerie. Erfahrungen, 
Ansichten, Betrachtungen.” [Organic 
cavalry: historical examples, views, doc- 
trines.| (I) Rittmeister Balck (See 
translation, page 47) 

(2) “Japans Riistungen.”’ 
mobilization.] 

(8) “Strippenfiihrung.” [Command by 
wire.] (I) An historical review of com- 
mand mechanism from the time when 
a visual survey of the combat terrain 
was still possible until the elaboration 
of remote control reached its apex in 
trench warfare. Tannenberg is con- 
sidered as an exception to the World 
War in that direct personal conduct by 
the leader was obtained. Items are given 
of the elaborate mechanism of a war- 
fare so stabilized that a command post 
remained at one place for 3% years 
(Xonville, according to von Gallwitz’ 
“Experiences in the West 1916-1918,” 
p. 287). These items include 108 officers 
and 4800 men in the communications 
troops of German Fifth Army, with tele- 
phone lines 30,000 km. in length. In 
1917 on the west front there were 515,000 
km., on the east front 349,000 km. of 
wire lines (Lt.-Gen. Balck’s “Evolution 
of tactics in the World War’’). 

(4) “Die Bedeutung berittener und 
motorisierter Truppen im Angriff auf 
Flanke und Riicken des Feindes.” [The 
importance of mounted and motorized 
troops in attack on the enemy’s flank 
and rear.] (See abstract, page 29) 

(5) “Winterfahrbarkeitspriifung fiir 
Kraftfahrzeuge.’”’ [Winter tests for motor 
vehicles.] 

(6) ““Wirtschaftliche Wehrwissen- 
schaft.”’ [Industrial defense.] 

(7) “Luftgefahr — Luftschutz.” 
{Aerial danger and security.] 

(8) “Taktische 4.” [Tactical 
exercises No. 4.] Part III. Solution of 


Part II. 
18 FEBRUARY 1933 


(9) “Wolken iiber Genf.” 
over Geneva.] 


[Japan’s 


[Clouds 
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(10) “Der Begriff der Uberseestreit- 
krafte im Herriotplan.”’ [Colonial troops 
in the Herriot plan.] 

(11) ‘“Franzésische Gedanken tiber den 
Zukunftskrieg.”’ [French thoughts on 
future warfare.| (I) Hptm. Ritter 

A continuation of the review com- 
menced in ‘“Militaér-Wochenblatt” for 
11 January 1933. Original in French, 
commencing in August 1932 number of 
“La Revue des Forces Aériennes.” 
Not covered here, as already 
in English in “Army, Navy, 

Force Gazette,” 20, 27 Oct. 1932 Bos 
12 Jan., 9 Feb. 1933 

(12) Ausriistungsfra- 
gen.” [Questions of artillery armament.] 
Hptm. Gallwitz 

A rejoinder by Captain Gallwitz to 
the critique (‘‘Militar-Wochenblatt,” 4 
Oct. 1932. See abstract, p. 88, QRML 
No. 47, “Divisional artillery of to- 
morrow’’) of the original article of the 
former (‘Wehr und Waffen” 1932 No. 
6/7 covered in English on page 729, 
“The Royal Engineers Journal” for 
Dec. 1932.) 

Without repeating the controversial 
exchanges it will suffice to state that 
Captain Gallwitz recommends as or- 
ganic artillery for the division: a light 
regiment (composed as noted heretofore 
in his articles) and in addition a heavy 
battalion of three batteries (2 Howitzer 
and 1 gun or 1 Howitzer and 2 guns); 
also an antiaircraft battalion. 

(13) “Riistung und Abriistung.” [Ar- 
mament and disarmament.] 

An appreciation of the continuation 
as a bi-annual under above name of the 
Lobell army annual (both series in 
C&GSS Library, Class No. M 205-A). 


(14) “Das grosze Internationale Reit- 
und Fahrturnier.” [The great interna- 
tional riding and driving tournament.] 

(15) “Der Aufruhr in der niederlan- 
disch-indischen Kriegsmarine.” [The re- 
volt in the Dutch Navy.] 


(16) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Geleitetes Abteilungsfeuer im Infan- 
terickampf?” [From the workshop of 
the troops: Control of fire in infantry 
combat.] 

A denial of the possibility in future 
for adequate control by platoon or even 

uad leader of the rifle fire of his unit. 
The author contends that in the attack 
in future as in the World War, in open 
or trench warfare, firing is in the last 
analysis a matter for the individual 
rifleman. Only so can fleeting targets 


we 
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be engaged. Group control is impossible 
due to the width of sectors and the 
noise and excitement of combat. 

(17) “Taktische Aufgabe 4.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 4.] Part IV. Solution 
of Part III. 

25 FEBRUARY 1933 

(18) “Gedanken am 100jihrigen Ge- 
burtstage Schlieffens.” [The Schlieffen 
Centennial.] 

(19) “Eine Operation unterlegener 
Krafte im Riicken der Armee.” [An 
operation of a detached force in rear 
of an army: The opening of the “iron 
gate,’”’ Rumania 1916.] Hptm. Ponath. 
(See translation, page 42) 

(20) ‘‘Bewegungskrieg—Stellungs- 
krieg.”” [Open warfare—Position war- 
fare.| 

The author points out that in peace 
time practically all training is in open 
warfare due to the prohibitive cost of 
thorough training in position warfare, 
and due to the preference for open war- 
fare, making the wish the father to the 
thought that it can be persisted in in 
war time. Yet in future war he believes 
position warfare to be inevitable. He 
cites recent operations in Shanghai and 
Manchuria. 

(21) “Probleme fortschrittlicher In- 
fanteriebewaffnung.”’ [Problems of the 


evolution of infantry armament.] Oberst 
Fischer 

A discussion of the roles of the in- 
ventor, manufacturer, and operator of 


new weapons. The thesis is that 
the using service must decide as to the 
value of a new weapon. The history of 
the automatic rifle and infantry accom- 
panying gun is traced, covering the 
World War and developments since 
then. The author points out that Ger- 
many originally rejected the idea of an 
all purpose weapon for the infantry, 
maintaining that the solution of its 
fire missions lies in the creation of 
special weapons for each purpose. He 
notes that this basic idea has been de- 
parted from in the creation of weapons 
which are to serve one or more purposes. 

(22) “Die militérische Bedeutung des 
russischen Fiinfjahresplans.”’ [The mili- 
tary importance of the Russian Five- 
Year Plan.] 

(23) “‘Die ausgebliebene Seeschlacht.” 
[The missed sea battle.] Vizeadmiral 
v.Mantey 

A review of the book by that name; a 
picture of the British naval leadership 
1911-1915, by Dr. Paul Sethe. 


(24) “Taktische Aufgabe 4.” [Tacti- 
eal exercise No. 4.] Part V. Solution 
of Part IV. 


4 MARCH 1933 


(25) ‘‘Genfer Ausweichtaktik.” [Eva- 
sive tactics at Geneva.] 

(26) ‘“Truppenkavallerie. Erfahrungen, 
Ansichten, Betrachtungen.” (Organic 
cavalry: historical examples, views, doc- 
trines.| (II) Rittmeister Balck (See 
abstract, page 47) 

(27) “Krieg und westliche Zivilisa- 
tion.” [War and western civilization.] 

(28) “Junge Generation des Heeres.” 
[The younger generation in the army.] 

(29) “Luftfahrtrundschau.”’ [Aerial 
survey.] Hptm. Ritter 

(30) “Taktische Aufgabe 4.” [Tacti- 
cal Exercise No. 4.] Part VI. Discussion. 


11 MARcH 1933 

(31) “Miliz.”  [Militia.] 

(32) ‘‘Franzésische Gedanken iiber den 
Zukunftskrieg.”” [French thoughts on 
future warfare.}] (II) Hptm. Ritter 

See No. (11) above. 

(33) ‘“Strippenfiihrung.” 
by wire.] (II) 

(34) “‘Riistungen und neuer Pakt der 
Kleinen Entente.”’ [Armament and 
the new pact of the Little Entente.] 

(35) “Eisenbahn und Kraftwagen.” 
{Railroads and trucks.] 

(36) “Taktische Aufgabe 5.” 
cal Exercise No. 5.] Part I 


18 MARcH 1933 


(37) “Frankriechs planmisziger Abriis- 
tungswiderstand.’’ [The systematic 
French opposition to disarmament.] 

(38) “‘Miliz.” [Militia.] (II) 

(39) “Zusammenwirken von Land- und 
Luftstreitkraften.” [Cooperation of land 
and air forces.] 

A review of the official British hand- 
book entitled “Employment of the air 
forces in the Field Army.” 

(40) ‘Technischer Rundblick.” [Tech- 
nical survey.] Oberst Blumner 

(41) ‘Der Balkan, wie er heute ist.” 
[The Balkans as they really are.] aw 

ac- 


[Command 


(Tacti- 


(42) “Taktische Aufgabe 5.” 
tical Exercise No. 5.] Part II 


25 MARCH 1933 
(48) “Frankreichs angeblicher Ans- 
pruch auf das Saargebiet.” [The al- 
leged claim of France to the Saar.] 
Oberstleutnant v.Armin 
(44) “Loslésung von Feinde unter 
dem Schutz der Artillerie.” [With- 
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drawal under cover of artillery.] (See 
translation, page 67 

(45) “Beitrige zur Infanteriegeschiitz- 
frage.”’ [Contributions to the question 
to the infantry gun.] 

(46) “Soldaten.”  [Soldiers.} A _ re- 
view of the book, “Soldiers: Prussian 
leadership from Waterloo to Ypres,” 
by Herbert Blank. 

(47) “Pressefiihrung bei Truppenii- 
bungen.” [The press at maneuvers.] 

(48) “‘Franzésischer Riistungsimperi- 
alismus.” {French armament imperial- 


ism.] 

(49) “‘Taktische Aufgabe 5.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 5.] Part III. Solu- 
tion of Exercise 2. 


4 APRIL 1933 


(50) “Der Abriistungsvorschlag Mac- 
Donalds.” [MacDonald’s disarmament 
proposal.] 

(51) “Italiens militarpolitische Lage.” 
{Italy’s National Defense.] A review 
of the Italian book by Rocco Moretta, 
“Come sara la guerra di domani?’’, 
Agnelli, Milano, 1982. 

(52) “Artilleriezuteilung an grészere 
Kavallerieverbande.” [Artillery with 
large cavalry units. (See translation, 
page 

(53) “Streifzuge durch das franzésis- 
che Infanterie-Reglement.”’ [Excursions 
into the French Infantry regulations.| 
General v.Taysen. (See translation, 
page 24) 

(53) ‘‘Fernphotographie.”’ [Distant 
photography. ] 

(54) ‘Das Problem des Ubootkrieges.”’ 
[The problem of the submarine.] 

(55) ‘Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Unsere Zeiteinteilung.”’ [From the work- 
shop of the troops: Our schedules.] 

(56) “Taktische Aufgabe 5.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 5.] Part IV. Contin- 
uation of the situation of the 5th Divi- 


sion. 
11 APRIL 1933 

(57) “Die Vertagung der Abriistungs- 
konferenz und ihre Bedeutung.” [The 
postponement of the Disarmament Con- 
ference and its significance.] 

(58) “Artilleristische Kriegserfahr- 
ungen zum Verteidigungsgefecht.”” [Ar- 
a | experiences in the defensive.] 

59) “Das Kraftfahrzeug fiir Aufklar- 
ung und Gefecht.” [The motor vehicle 
for reconnaissance and combat.] Oberst- 
leutnant v. Faber du Faur 

(60) “Luttfahrt-Rundschau. [Aerial 
survey.] Hauptmann Ritter 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


(61) Spannung in Deutschéster- 
[The tension in German Aus- 
tria. 

(62) ‘Europa verliert.”’ [Europe loses.] 

(63) ‘“‘Maritimer Ausblick.” [Naval 
prospect.] 

(64) “Oherster Kriegsrat in der Tsche- 
choslowakei.”” [War Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia.] 

(65) “Taktische Aufgabe 5.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 5.| Part V. Solution 
of Lesson 3 


18 APRIL 1933 

(66) “Vor dem Wiederbeginn der 
Abriistungsverhandlungen.” [Before the 
resumption of disarmament projects.] 

(67) “Verlustfestigkeit.” [Casuaities.] 
Owrst!t. Griindel 

(68) “Interessen der Landesvertei- 
digung und der Volkswirtschaft im 
Wettbewerb zwischen Reichsbahn und 
Kraftwagen.” [Competition between rail- 
road and truck: military and industrial 
aspects.] (1) 

(69) “Erziehung zur jungen Fiihrer- 
schaft des Heeres.” [Training of the 
young leaders of the army.] Oberleut- 
nant v.Rohden 

(70) ‘““Wehrmacht und Presse.” ([Na- 
tional Defense and the press.] 

(71) “Griechische Groteske.” [Greek 
grotesqueries.] 

(72) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Zug- und Kompanietrupps der Schiitzen- 
kompanie.” [From the workshop of 
the troops: Platoon and company troops 
of the rifle company.] 

(73) “Taktische 6.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 6.] Part I 


25 APRIL 1933 


(74) “Hitler.” A laudatory appreci- 
ation of the man as a German, a front- 
soldier, and now Chancellor of Germany. 
In the first category he is characterized 
as most German of the Germans, re- 
gardless of his Austrian origin. In the 
second his spirit was expressed by his 
cry of “I serve.’”’ Now in his new role 
as ’ denier all hopes are set on him, all 
loyalties are to him, and he is believed 
to be equal to all demands. 

(75) “Die Luftverteidigung im Rah- 
men der neuzeitlichen Kriegfiihrung.”’ 
(Modern defense against aircraft.] Haupt- 
mann Thelen 

Deals with strategic defense of the 
zone of the interior against aircraft 
attack. 
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(76) “‘Artillerie im Waldgefecht.” [Ar- 
tillery combat in woods.] (See abstract, 
page 5) 

(77) “Das militérische Interesse um 
das heutige Osterreich.” [Military in- 
terest in Austria.] 

(78) ‘“‘Interessen der Landesverteidi- 
gung und der Volkswirtschaft im Wett- 
bewerb zwischen Reichsbahn und Kraft- 
wagen.” [Competition between railroad 
and truck: military and industrial as- 
pects.} (II) 

(79) ‘Das Heer der Zukunft.” [The 
army of the future.] A review of Liddell 
Hart’s, “The British Way in Warfare.” 

(80) “Das Bekenntnis zum Wehr- 
sport.” [Athletics.] 

(81) “‘Wirtschaftliche Mobilmachung.” 
{Industrial mobilization.] A short refer- 
ence to the lectures at the “Centre des 
Hautes Etudes Militaires’’ by Intendant 
Laporte on industrial mobilization in 
1914 and industrial organization, 1914— 
1918. The crisis among the Allies in 
1917 extended to the land situation, sea 
transport, and also finances. Without 
the advent of American credit of that 
year a debacle would have resulted. 
For the future Intendant Laporte en- 
visages the following measures at out- 
break of war: a finance plan, a transport 
plan, a mobilization plan for agriculture 
and subsistence, a mobilization plan 
for industry, and a blockade plan. There 
must furthermore be a plan of morale. 

(82) ‘Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Anweisungen fiir den inneren Dienst 
des Stabes eines Bataillons und einer 
Abteilung.” [From the workshop of 
the troops: Advices on the inner work- 
ing of a battalion staff.] 

(83) ‘‘Taktische Aufgabe 6.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 6.] Part II. Solution 
of Part I of Exercise 6. (a) Estimate of 
situation by the commander of lst 
Cavalry Division; (b) Decision of the 
division commander. Continuation of 
situation for 2d lesson. 


31—Military Engineer 


MAyY-JUNE 1933 

(1) The military engineer in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Major Knauff 

(2) The naval observatory. Captain 
Hellweg 

(3) Lessons from Frederick the Great 
—I. Rossbach. Captain Colby 

(4) War clouds in the Andes. Willcox 

(5) The debts of Europe to the 
United States—A British view. Major 
Reynolds, Royal Artillery 


(6) Camouflage reminiscences. Lieut. 
Colonel Saint-Gaudens 
(7) Arms and the celluloid. Hoorn 


32—Military Surgeon 
APRIL 1933 


(1) Post-war developments in the 
medical aspects of Chemical Warfare. 
Major Koontz 

(2) Disability discharges. Major Lull 

(3) The Medical Service in the War 
of 1812. VI.—The Battle of Plattsburg 
and the Burlington Hospital. Lieut. 
Colonel Duncan 


May 1933 


(4) An improved garbage can fly 
trap and an efficient fly trap bait holder. 
Major Hitchens 

(5) Seventy years ago. Major Lull 


33—Naval Institute Proceedings 


APRIL 1933 


(1) Lest they forget. Admiral Pratt 

(2) Two colleges. Lieut. Commander 
Talbot 

(3) The Confederate blockade runners. 
Lieut. Commander Hendren 

(4) The Gordon Bennett race, 1932. 
Lieut. Commander Settle 

(5) When the same man was Secre- 
tary of War and Navy. Major McClel- 


lan 

(6) Shooting the catapult. Lieutenant 
Miller 

(7) Aérology and Chemical Warfare. 
Lieutenant Raftery 

(8) Seapa Flow 

(9) An ancient mystery of naval con- 
struction 

(10) League condemns Japan 

(11) Occupation of Jehol 

(12) Vessels under construction, Unit- 
Navy—progress as of March 


May 1933 


(13) The swing of the pendulum: 
Lieutenant Bell 

(14) The development of Manchuria. 
Lieutenant Anderson 

(15) A plea for ciphers. Pratt 

(16) Fighting planes. Lieutenant 
Goodwin 
‘ (17) The naval war on Tanganyika 
Lake 
_ (18) Arms limitation and peace pro- 


jects 
(19) The Navy estimates 
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40—Quartermaster Review 


MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) The Santiago Campaign—1898. 
Major Drake 

(2) The Quartermaster Corps in Ha- 
waii. Captain Hagen 

(3) Our Court-Martial system. Major 
General Winship 

(4) Hallowed ground—Our National 
Cemeteries. Lieut. Colonel Laubach 


46—Revista Militar (Argentina) 


By Major C.A. Willoughby 
FEBRUARY 1933 
(1) “La movilizacién industrial en la 
referente a la favricacién de armas y 
municién de guerra. Sus_ principales 
problemas.” [Industrial mobilization and 
armaments.] Mayor Reyes F.E. 


(2) ‘“‘Cuestiones de infanteria.’”’ [In- 
— problems.] (IV) Coronel Des- 
calzo 


(8) “Organizacién del servicio de com- 
municaciones operativas.” (Communi- 
cations in operations.] (IV) Tenel. 
Gonzalez J.P. 

(4) “Divulgacién sobre el tiro anti- 
aéreo.”’ [Antiaircraft fire.) Mayor Chec- 
chi J.C. 

(5) “Son necesarious los puentes de 
montana?” [Notes on bridges in moun- 
tains.] Tenel. Montes A. 

(6) ‘Desde mi puesto de observacién 
en Paris: La motorizacién. [From my 
observation post in Paris: Motorization. 
(XIX) Tenel. Fantini Pertiné 

(7) “Los ataques aéreos y la defensa 
pasiva.” [Aerial attack and general 
defense.] Teniente Orona J.V. 

(8) ‘‘Material telefonico.” [Telephone 
material.} (V) Teniente Piciochi E.O. 

(9) “La avacién en montana.” [Avia- 
tion in mountains.] Tenel. Pinna A.A.P. 

(10) ‘‘La defensa de la brecha Kluck- 
Bilow por los cuerpos de cavalleria 
Marwitz y Richthofen.’”’ [The defense 
of the Kluck-Biilow gap by the cavalry 
corps of Marwitz and Richthofen.] (II) 
Tenel. Pugens 


47—Revue d’Artillerie (France) 


By Lieut.-Colonel L.P. Horsfall 
MARCH 1933 

(1) “Combat d’Altkirch (7 aofit 
1914).” [Battle of Altkirch, 7 August 
1914.] Chef d’escadron Joguet 

The battle of Altkirch took place in 
Upper Alsace, 7 August 1914, during 
the opening days of the World War. 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


A French force, consisting of the VII 
Corps and the: 8th Cavalry Division, 
crossed. the frontier near Belfort and 
captured Altkirch. They were hailed 
as deliverers by the French population. 
The article gives an account of the oper- 
ations of the various units in this minor 
engagement, and only the opening phase 
is covered. 

(2) “‘Détermination de l’altitude mini- 
mum des éclatements pour le réglage par 
fusants hauts.” [Determination of the 
minimum altitude of bursts for high 
burst ranging.] Capitaine de Saint-Paul 

This article discusses a method of 
determining the minimum altitude at 
which the burst will be visible to the 
observers from lateral observation sta- 
tions. 

(3) “L’aménagement de la batterie au 
combat.’”’ [Preparing the battery for 
combat.] Capitaine Belleville 

This article discusses the various steps 
necessary to emplace the battery and 
prepare it for combat. The battery 
commander must plan the work and 
provide for such items as camouflage, 
observation, liaison and protection. 

(4) “Etude sur le rattachement.” [A 
study of the transfer of firing data.] 
Capitaine Courvis. 

This article is a mathematical discus- 
sion of a method of transferring firing 
data from one battery to others when 
one battery has registered and the 
others have not. 


APRIL 1933 


(5) “Documents pour servir a l’his- 
toire de l’artillerie pendant la guerre.— 
Emploi de l’A. L. G. P.” [Documents 
pertaining to the history of the artillery 
during the war. Employment of long- 
range heavy artillery.] Général Maurin 

During the World War, the author, 
General Maurin, gave a number of con- 
ferences at the French Artillery School 
upon subjects concerning the use of 
long-range heavy artillery. He also 
made certain notes while in command 
of such units. This article is intended 
to bring to the attention of young ar- 
tillerymen the foundation of experience 
upon which the present regulations are 


ased. 

(6) “Le Généralissime malgré lui.” 
[General Groener’s book, “A generalis- 
simo in spite of himself.’’] Chef d’es- 
cadron Dupont 

This article is the first installment of 
a series which will give an extensive re- 
view of a new book (in German) by 
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General Groener. TheJnew book is a 
sort of a continuation of the thesis 
presented in a prior book entitled: ‘““The 
testament of Count Schlieffen,” which 
was reviewed in the May-September 
1932 issues of this magazine. 

The “generalissimo” referred to in 
the title is none other than General 
von Moltke who succeeded Count Schlief- 
fen in 1906; and who was in supreme 
command of the German forces in August 
and September, 1914. General Groener 
attributes the German defeat at the 
First Battle of the Marne to the lack 
of aptitude of General von Moltke. 

The book comprises a series of studies 
of the operations at the beginning of 
the war, and includes sharp criticism 
of French and British military leaders 
of this period as well as German leaders. 
This installment reviews the first two 
chapters of the book. 

(7) “Etude sur une simplification des 
procédés de préparation du tir et son 
application a l’organisation du tir dans 
le groupe.” [Simplification of the pro- 
cess of preparing firing data, and the 
problem of fire control within the bat- 
talion.] Capitaine Vernoux 

The author proposes a practical solu- 
tion for the difficulties of inexperienced 
artillery officers at the beginning of a 
campaign, by organizing a_ specialist 
section within the battalion for the 
calculation of firing data. 

(8) “Sur un procédé de détermination 
des angles morts.”’ [A method for deter- 
mining dead angles.] Capitaine Loudenot 

A technical discussion of a graphical 
method for determining dead areas that 
can not be reached by the fire of a par- 
ticular battery. 

(9) “Determination des coordonnées 
d’un point en partant de deux points 
connus.” [Determination of the coor- 
dinates of a point, knowing the coor- 
dinates of two other points.] Lieutenant 
Saulnier 

A problem in practical trigonometry. 


48—Revue de Cavalerie (France) 
By Major N.B. Briscoe 
MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) “La défense de la breche Kluck- 
Biilow par les corps de cavalerie Mar- 
witz et Richthofen (6-9 septembre 
1914).” [The closing of the gap be- 
tween von Kluck and von Biilow by 
the Cavalry Corps of von Marwitz 
and von Richthofen, 6-9 September 
1914.] (VI) Lieut.-colonel Pugens 


This is the subject of an individual 
research of the class of 1933 and will 
be published later. 


(2) “Les chars légers sur camions en 
liaison avec la cavalerie.” [Light tanks 
on trucks in cooperation with cavalry.] 
Chef de bataillon Durand (See abstract, 
page 34) 

(3) ‘Cent problémes de mécanisation.” 
{A hundred problems of mechanization.] 
The first of a series of translations of the 
articles of General J.F.C. Fuller, in the 
“Army Quarterly” (British), October 
1929-January 1930, which are on file 
in the C&GSS Library. 


(4) “Al’arme blanche.’ [Naked steel.] 
Chef d’escadrons breveté de la Garennie 


On the 9th of September 1914, the 
cavalry brigade of the III Corps in 
bivouac near Montmirail sent out the 
3d Squadron of the 6th Chasseurs d’Af- 
rique as advance guard for a march in 
the direction of Marchais-en-Brie. ‘They 
advanced somewhat blindly. No maps 
naturally. Only one in the regiment and 
the colonel had that.” 

The officer commanding the advance 
party arranges with one of his lieutenants 
for a right flank patrol and everybody 
moves forward. Suddenly shots on the 
right, and the short period of uncer- 
tainty is abruptly ended by the arrival 
of two scouts from the point reporting a 
Squadron of Uhlans to the front. Fine! 
hit the head of their column in the 
streets of the village with the platoon— 
but a bleeding trooper from the right 
flank patrol arrives with the news that 
the lieutenant is dead. ‘By fours, trot, 
follow me.” Through the village, the 
Uhlans have vanished, ‘‘Charge! 
Charge!” heard from the right behind a 
hedge. 

Three French troopers on patrol cap- 
ture two German infantrymen, and while 
conducting their prisoners in are fired 
upon by a platoon of infantry in a trench, 
patrol wiped out, platoon charges trench, 
badly shot up—right flank patrol is out. 
Advance party, same size, comes up, 
charges same infantry from same direc- 
tion five minutes later, and destroys 
enemy infantry—all with cold steel. 

(The author then quotes several pas- 
sages relative to the material and the 
moral in combat, and again the moral 


wins.) 

(Also the dearth of maps with the 
consequent blind feeling the way, sounds 
natural.) 
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(5) “Le tir en marche dans les unités 
d’autos-mitrailleuses.” [Fire from mov- 
ing vehicles.] Lieutenant d’Andoque. 
(See abstract, page 27) 

(6) “Etude d’un dispositif d’entraine- 
ment au tir 4 la mitrailleuse.” [Study 
of a training plan for machine gun fire.] 
Capitaine de Torquat 

The title continues “and 37 mm can- 
non in an auto in motion.”” Two photos 
and a short discriptive article describe 
a platform and mount which are moved 
to simulate the motion of the car while 
the gunner operates his weapons. Part 
of the illusion is given by having the 
target in motion also. 


49—Revue des Forces Aeriennes 
(France) 
SEPTEMBER 1932 


By Major C.A. Willoughby 


(1) ‘Etude sur la puissance offensive 
de l’instrument de guerre de demain.” 
[The offensive power in future wars— 
A French view.] (II) General A... 

A continuation of an article previously 
listed in QRML No. 46 (page 26). (See 
abstract, page 36) 

(2) “‘Tunis-Tchad. Reconnaissance du 
Sahara oriental. Ses possibilités aéro- 
nautiques.” [Tunis Tchad. Aeronautic 
possibilities of the Sahara.] de Neuf- 


ourg 

(3) “Acrobaties aériennes.”’ [Acrobatic 
flying.] Lieutenant Lecarme 

A detailed study, by a reputable 
specialist (Av. School, Etampes) on 
acrobatic flying. The article is sup- 
ported by diagrams and minute instruc- 
tions, as to method of flight and tech- 
nique. 

(4) ‘Une analyse des théories du 
Général Douhet.” [The doctrines of 
General Douhet: A controversy.] (See 
abstract, page 18) 


By Major P.C. Bullard 


OCTOBER 1932 

(5) “Etude sur la puissance offensive 
de l’instrument de guerre de demain.” 
[The offensive power in future wars.] 
(III) General A... 

Continued from the August and Sep- 
tember numbers; see QRML No. 46, 
and above. 

(6) “Etude statistique des ruptures 
en vol, survenues de 1920 4 1931 dans 
l’Aéronautique francaise.” (Statistical 
study of breakages during flight, from 
1920 to 1981, in French civil, military, 
and maritime aviation.] Capitaine Guet 
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The author analyzes the various causes 
of accidents. He emphasizes the con- 
clusion that defects of material, work- 
manship in manufacture, or maintenance 
cause few accidents in flight. The most 
frequent cause is the lack of strength 
of parts of the framework under stresses 
which had not been considered in the 
design or which exceeded the stresses 
for which the design had been calculated. 

(7) “Les beaux voyages, le service 
courant de demain.” (Beautiful air 
trips; a standard service of tomorrow.] 
Capitaine Wauthier 

A group of seven photographs of 
ground installations and picturesque 
views. 

(8) “Histoire de la question des 
Réserves générales d’Aviation.” [The 
question of a General Reserve of Avia- 
tion.] Lieut.-Colonel Delanney. (See 
abstract, page 61) 

(9) “Il négligeait de se défendre afin 
de mieux attaquer.” [He neglected to 
protect himself in order better to attack.’’] 
Lieutenant Marinier 

A whimsical discussion of the desirable 
characteristics of airplanes for flights 
above the sea. 

(10) “Stabilisation automatique.” [Au- 
tomatic stabilization.] Constantin 

The author criticizes stabilization of 
flight by means of gyroscope and anemo- 
meter, urging instead his own system of 
“gironettes,” or small planes directing 
the controls of the airplane. 


NOVEMBER 1932 


(11) “Etude sur la puissance offensive 
de l’instrument de guerre de demain.” 
[The offensive power in future wars.] 
(IV) General A... 

Continuation of article previously 
listed. 

(12) “L’aviation au service de |’ag- 
ronome et du_botaniste.” [Aviation 
in the service of agriculture.] Trochain 

The author discusses the use of avia- 
tion in the treatment of farms and forests, 
in the United States and its possessions, 
Germany, and French colonies. He 
mentions also its use in attacking mos- 
quitos. It is of service in determining 
the distribution of botanic groups, and 
hence in prospecting for favorable loca- 
tions for agricultural developments. 

He concludes that the airplane is the 
best means for spreading insecticide, 
and that it can be used when other means 
are impossible, that it can be used to 
locate and attack swarms of grasshoppers, 
and that it is invaluable for the. rapid 
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transportation of men, food, and in- 
secticide in isolated areas. It is of ser- 
vice in the study of tropical vegetation, 
ws ground work cannot be dispensed 
with. 
(13) “Conduite a tenir en présence 
d’un blessé.” [First aid.] Rosenstiel 
(14) “Aviation de chasse.” [Pursuit 
aviation.] Lieut.-Colonel Pinsard (See 
abstract, page 60) 


DECEMBER 1932 


By Major C.A. Willoughby 


(15) ‘Les procédés de transmission 
de l’avion d’infanterie.”’ [Infantry-avia- 
tion liaison and transmission.] Capitaine 
Gaudillére 

A study of communications between 
infantry and observation-aviation, on 
infantry missions. The author feels 
that artillery-liaison is constantly per- 
fected, while the important element of 
infantry liaison has remained stationary. 
He recommends certain progressive mea- 
sures: 

(1) Designation of radio-receiving 
station for air messages; 

(2) Attach to this station an officer 
qualified as observer and familiar 
with air problems; this officer becomes 
the liaison agent with the command; 

(3) Eventual establishment of radio- 
telephonic equipment, for that station 
and the plane; 

(4) Elaboration of code of rocket- 
signals for Bn C.P’s; 

(5) Elaboration of code of panel- 
signals, with regard to orders from the 
command; the present series of sig- 
nals (26) can easily be increased by 
adopting different meanings, according 
to use with infantry or artillery. It 
is quite impossible to confuse the 
panels, as they differ for each arm. 


(16) “Les problémes de la prise de 


vues en photographie aérienne.”’ [Aerial 
topography.] Franck 
(17) “Histoire de 1’Aérostation mili- 
taire.” (History of lighter than air 
aviation.] (I) Sedeyn 
(18) “‘Fumigenes d’aviation.” 
tion smoke screen.] Auriol 
) “Les avions militaires du salon 
[Military airplanes—Exhibi- 
tion 1982.] 


By Major E.E. Schwien 


JANUARY 1933 


(20) “L’aviation de nuit dans le 
assé, le Présent et l’Avenir.” [Night 


[Avia- 


aviation of the past, present and future.] 
(I) Lieut.-Colonel Hébrard 

The author makes a rather technical 
study of night bombardment and ob- 
servation aviation, considering limita- 
tions and possibilities. He concludes 
that two types of planes are required 
for night bombardment, a heavy weight 
(7 or 8 tons) fast plane capable of trans- 
porting about 1200 pounds of bombs and 
a speed of around 250 kilometers an 
hour and a light bomber capable of 
much greater speed, maneuverability, 
and less radius of action. He proves 
that at the present time in augmenting 
the size of a plane beyond eight tons, 
it becomes very awkward, slow and vul- 
nerable to night pursuit and antiair- 
craft. The light bomber is suitable for 
close in work in zone of the armies, while 
the heavy one is suitable in strategic 
objectives farther to the rear. The 
latter, however, must have the necessary 
speed to be able to return from its mis- 
sion before daylight. 

As to night observation, the author 
concludes the February installment with 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Personnel at the present time is 
much better trained in navigation than 
night observation; 

(2) Present planes of all nations 
whether biplane or multiple planes are not 
suited for night observation even under 
good atmospheric conditions; 

(3) The multiple plane day bomber 
can be adapted to night observation to a 
certain extent; 

(4) The present lighting flares are 
useful only in a forced landing; 

(5) Special new planes, served by 
specially trained personnel, new flares 
with lighting adjustment according to 
altitudes, are necessary for effective night 
reconnaissance. 

(21) “A propos de l’offensive dans la 
guerre aérienne sur mer.’ [Aerial of- 
fensive in naval warfare.] Lieutenant 
Barjot 

The author discusses the theories of 
Captain Serre of the French Navy and 
Captain Fioravanzo of the Italian Navy. 
He concludes by arguing to a certain 
extent with the latter. Naval forces 
as well as aerial forces owe their mobility 
to a judicious organization of naval and 
aerial bases and strong points, hence 
these are the proper objectives of avia- 
tion, whether acting defensively or 
offensively. This is particularly true 
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in a restricted theater of operations 
such as the Mediterranean or North Sea. 
(22) “L’avion sur les Alpes.” [A 
trip over the Alps.] Colonel Benoist 
(Non military) A description of a 
flight from Ambérieu to Nice. 


FEBRUARY 1933 


(23) “L’aviation de nuit dans le 
Passé, le Présent et l’Avenir.” [Night 
aviation of the past, present and future.] 
(II) Lieut.-Colonel Hébrard 
_ Continuation of article in January 
issue. 

(24) ““Manoeuvre des ballons de pro- 
tection N et NN.” [Employment of 
balloon barrages.] Lieut.-Colonel de 
Rocca Serra 

This article deals with balloon bar- 
rages (antiaircraft defense). The author 
discusses the proper altitude for barrage 
balloons. A balloon too inflated risks 
exploding because there is no safety 
valve. On the other hand, under-infla- 
tion reduces the lifting qualities in hoist- 
ing its cables. The discussion is rather 
technical and is of interest only to those 
in this particular specialization. 

(25) “Bombardment en piqué.” [Dive 
bombing.] This article is a criticism of 
the theories of Captain von Ritter of the 
German Army concerning the technique 
of bombardment, with particular refer- 
ence to the proper altitude for bombing. 

(26) “L’Aéronautique de 1’Afrique oc- 
cidentale francaise sur les confins saha- 
riens.” [Aviation of French western 
Africa.] Lieut.-Colonel de Boisboissel 

Apropos of recent (1931 and 1932) 
South Morocean warfare, the author 
points out the absolute necessity of 
both combat and observation aviation 
to overcome the inferior mobility of the 
French to the native troops. He states 
that the liaison between foot troops and 
the aviation has been perfected to a 
high degree in Morocco. Efforts are 
now being made to perfect this liaison 
between the air and the ‘“Méharistes” 
(the camel corps). It has been proven 
conclusively that in a theater of opera- 
tion as extensive as this in Morocco, 
It is necessary to decentralize combat 
as well as observation aviation in order 
to properly support ground troops. 
Native troops are extremely mobile and 
once information is received of a con- 
centration, both observation and com- 
bat aviation must reach it immediately, 
otherwise it escapes. The highly spe- 
cialized training of observers necessary 
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for the deserts and mountains of Morocco 
is also stressed. 

The author points out the proper pro- 
cedure in combatting nomad _ bands. 
First information comes in locally that 
such a band is on the rampage. In the 
vast roadless spaces of the Sahara, it is 
impossible to determine the direction it 
will take. Owing to their distance from 
air fields it is impossible to follow its 
movements by aerial reconnaissance. 
The Sahara offers no defiles or obliga- 
tory points of passage. One is obliged 
to wait until it strikes some pacified 
band or village. Then loaded down with 
spoils and encumbered with wounded, 
it is easily located by aerial observation. 
The latter bombs and machine guns it, 
delaying it until the camel corps can 
catch up and put over the ‘coup de 

ce 


grace. 
(27) “Histoire de |’ Aérostation.” [His- 


(IT) 
Sedeyn 

Beginning with earliest captive bal- 
loons in war (1794), the author sketches 
their history. 

(28) “Le Ciné-cible Alkan.” [The 
Ciné-cible Alkan.] An instrument simi- 
lar to a movie projector throws a pic- 
ture of moving terrain on a horizontal 
screen fifteen or twenty feet below it. 
An airplane fuselage is suspended about 
fifteen feet above the screen. This gives 
the illusion to one in the fuselage of 
flying over this terrain. It is extremely 
useful for exercises in observation and 
bombardment or for familiarizing pilots 
with terrain without actually flying over 
it. 


51—Revue d’Infanterie (France) 
By Major R.C. Smith 


JANUARY 1933 


(1) “Carnet d’un combattant.” [A 
combatant’s note book.] Lieutenant 
E.R. (Paul Tuffrau) 

Extracts from a book of war experi- 
ences by a French writer of great talent. 
His book is highly rated by Jean Nor- 
ton Cru, the authority on the credibility 
of writers of war literature. These 
short extracts contain much of interest 
from the point of view of soldier psy- 
chology and the art of leadership. 

(2) “L’Instruction des sous-officiers 
d’infanterie de l’armée active.” ([In- 
struction of infantry noncommissioned 
officers in the Regular Army.] Com- 
mandant Favatier 
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The French problem of NCO training 
is important in the set-up of their 
army. The private soldiers are with 
the colors for a relatively few months. 
Their training is intensive, and of ne- 
cessity, skips over many points very 
lightly. The NCO is a _ professional 
soldier who stays in the army for a 
period of many years. A normal career 
for a NCO is as follows: 


YEAR OF SERVICE 


1lst—Appointment as corporal 
2d—Appointment as sergeant 
4th—Appointment in the permanent 
cadre of NCOs 
7th—Appointment as a Sergeant- 
Major (Tour at a Special 
Service School) 
10th—Rating of platoon leader 
12th—Appointment to grade of Adju- 
tant (Warrant Officer), etc. 


The article discusses the problems 
that confront a battalion commander 
as concerns the training of his NCO’s. 
A series of NCO schools, held twice 
weekly, is recommended. 

(3) “Tirs lointains des mitrailleuses.”’ 
{Long-distance machine gun fire.] Com- 
mandant Paillé 

A technical article that indicates that 
French practice is in general agreement 
with machine gun teaching in American 
schools. The use of the machine guns 
of reserve units for distant fires up to 
3000 meters is accepted. The guns 
charged with local defense and final 
protective missions should not risk dis- 
closing their positions prematurely. But 
harassing fires of reserve machine guns 
may do much to interfere with an enemy 
attack. It is pointed out that the longer 
the range, the greater the number of 
guns required to. neutralize a given 
small area. Up to 2000 meters one 
platoon may suffice; at 2600 to 3000 
meters, an entire company will be re- 
quired. 

(4) ‘La lle brigade d’infanterie au 
combat de Leernes-Anderlues (22 aofit 
1914).” [The 11th Infantry Brigade at 
Leernes-Anderlues (Battle of Charleroi), 
22 August 1914.) Commandant d’Ar- 


genlieu 

The 11th Brigade, belonging to the 
6th Division, III Corps, Fifth Army, 
was detached to act in support of Sor- 
det’s Cavalry Corps. It took up a 
hasty defense and delayed the advance 
of considerably superior enemy forces; 
it enabled the cavalry to break contact 


and reform for further action. The 
operation illustrates infantry in support 
of cavalry and a brigade in delaying 
action. Commandant d’Argenlieu, the 
author, is an instructor’ in history at the 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre. 

(5) “*Tchécoslovaquie. Les Sokols: a 
propos des fétes militaires du neuviéme 
Slet des Sokols.—Les origines d’une 
armée nationale. Les légions tchéques. 
Les Sokols et la France.”” [Czechoslovak 
army; description of its organization 
and its relations with France.| 


53—Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great 


Britain) 
APRIL 1933 


(1) Principles of war and the R.A.F. 
Economy (of force). Wing-Commander 
Howard-Williams 

(2) Xenophon and the art of war. II 
Major-General Fuller 

(3) The air doctrine of General Douhet 

(4) The observation of artillery fire 
from the air. Major Granet 

(5) Poison gas in 1870 and earlier. 
Gribble 

(6) Raiding—Iraq, 1926-7 

(7) Lateral control in birds and aero- 
planes. Graham 

(8) French military aviation and the 
Paris aero show. Nutt 

(9) Psychology and leadership. Flight- 
Lieutenant Stanbridge 


55—Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great 


Britain) 
May 1933 
(1) The tanks: The origin of the name. 
Gardiner 


59—Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 
By Major A. Vollmer 


MARCH 1933 


(1) Der Kampf um Deutschlands gei- 
stiges Gesicht. [The battle for Ger- 
many’s soul.] Ellenbeck 

(2) Asiens Erwachen und der asia- 
tische Raum. /[Asia’s awakening and 
the Asiatic scene.] Grabowsky 

(3) Vom Berufsheer zum Millionen- 
heer. Die Heeresschépfungen der Angel- 
saichsischen Machte wahrend des Welt- 
krieges. [From the professional army 
to the army of millions: The develop- 
ment of armies by the English speaking 
powers during the World War.] Oberst- 
leutnant v.Kortzfleisch 

In this consideration the United 
States is included as Part 2. It consists 


of a narrative of events taken locally 
available from well known American 
sources (Pershing’s ‘“‘Experiences’’; Bul- 
lard’s ‘‘Reminiscences”; ‘Battle Parti- 
cipation”; ‘‘Provost Marshal Generals 
Report”; Cromwell’s ‘“‘America’s Muni- 
tions’) and contains nothing new. 


60—Revista del Ejercito y de la 
Marina (Mexico) 


By Captain W.F. Safford 


DECEMBER 1932 


(1) “El Mando y el Estado Mayor.” 
[The command and the general staff.] 

Reprint of an article previously pub- 
lished because at this time Mexico is 
concerned with the organization of the 
General Staff of the Army. Naturally, 
the first item considered is the com- 
mander—What qualities should he pos- 
sess? What should be his character? 
Temperament? Knowledge and educa- 
tion? Since no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down, the opinions of eminent 
generals and of prominent military 
writers are quoted. Next is considered 
the necessity of a staff to assist the com- 
mander. This is so evident to us that 
no further comment is needed. Then 
come the missions of the commander 
and of the staff—and the line of demarka- 
tion between the two. This leads to the 
organization and functions of the Gen- 
eral Staff and there follows a discussion 
of the duties of the Chief of Staff and 
of each of the four Sections (correspond- 
ing to the four sections in the U.S. Army). 
An excellent article but one familiar to 
the personnel at the C&GSS. 

(2) “Autocritica sobre un curso del 
Arma de Ingenieros.’’ [Auto-criticism 
on a course in the tactics and technique 
of the engineers.] Capit4n Grajales 

A critique by an instructor on the 
recently completed course in tactics 
and technique of engineers as given at 
the Escuela Superior de Guerra of Mexico. 

(3) ‘‘Exploradores de Caballeria.” 
[“Cavalry explorers.” (Scouts)] Mayor 
Montenegro 

Definition—in the United States they 
would be called “scouts’”—qualities, the 
scout’s horse, missions, time, means, 
and actions. All of this is covered quite 
thoroughly by our Training Regulations, 
“Scouting and Patrolling” and by the 
course at the Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

(4) “Hernan Cortés de Monroy.” 
ered Cortés de Monroy.] Capitan 

ivas 
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Biographical data, the conquistador’s 
army, operations in Tlaxcala and the 
battles of 1 and 5 September, 1519. 
Interesting historical narrative but of 
no other military value. 

(5) “Datos acerca de Carros de Com- 
bate.” (Data on tanks.] Coronel 
Catalan 

Data on United States and English 
tanks. 

(6) “Qué sera Manchuria, Provincias 
Chinas o Manchukuo?” [What will 
Manchuria be—Chinese provinces or 
Manchukus?] Translated by Capitan 
Dominguez 

Mr. Sze, who is now in Washington, 
is well known in the United States where 
he has filled various diplomatic positions, 
both for the old Imperial Government 
of China and the Republican, presents 
the Chinese attitude. 

Mr. Saito, also well known in the 
United States where he has filled differ- 
ent consular and diplomatic posts, gives 
the Japanese version. 

Both of these arguments are available 
in English and have been widely pub- 
lished in the United States. 

(7) “La Participacién de los Estados 
Unidos en la Gran Guerra.” [The par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Great War.] Mayor Willoughby 

Continuation of a series of articles on 
this subject. 

(8) “Legislaci6n Aérea Internacional 
en las Republicas Americanas.” [Inter- 
national aerial legislation in the American 
republics.] York 

Thesis by a student in the Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, reprinted from “Boletin de la 
Union Panamericana.” This article is 
available in English. 

(9) “West Point.” Teniente Coronel 
Alamillo Flores 
r. A very good article on the U.S. Military 
Academy, considering that the author, 
a foreigner, was there but a short time. 
However, it is interesting to note the 
impressions of such a visitor; particu- 
larly does it interest one who has been 
“through the mill.” 

(10) “‘Tactica Aeroterrestre.” [Aero- 
terrestrial tactics.] 

(11) “Organizacién de la Artilleria 
Rusa.” [Reorganization of the Russian 
artillery.] 

JANUARY 1933 


(12) “Estudios de una Situaci6n Tac- 
tica.’”’ [The study of a tactical situation.] 
Capitan Calderén 
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Following general remarks for orienta- 
tion and introduction, the author pre- 
sents a tactical problem of a reinforced 
cavalry brigade and a solution and dis- 
cussion thereof. 

(13) “La Infanterfa Moderna en el 
Combate Moderno.” [Modern infantry 
in modern combat.] Capitan Beristain 

Generalities that are or should be 
well known by all officers regardless of 
branch or rank. 

(14) ‘‘Historia de la Filosofia y Etica 
Militar.”” [History of philosophy and 
military ethics.) Lera 

General remarks to serve as an in- 
troduction to this new, and cultural, 
course to be introduced in the curriculum 
of the Escuela Superior de Guerra. 

(15) “‘Reformas a las estaciones radio- 
portatiles de campana.”’ {Improvements 
in portable field radio stations.] Capitan 
Rodriguez 

Notes on equipment being used in 
the Mexican Army. 

(16) “‘Caballeria Moderna.” [Modern 
eavalry.] Mayor Collin 

General remarks which are well known 
to all cavalry and to most well-informed 
officers. 

(17) ‘‘La Participacién de los Estados 
Unidos en la Gran Guerra.” [The par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Mayor Willoughby 


Great War.] 
(18) “El Ejército en la Democracia.” 


(The army in the democracy.] 
Muniz 

An excellent article on the relations 
between the army and the democracy. 
The latter is not homogeneous in most 
cases, for example, in South American 
countries (and we may well add the U.S.), 
but the former makes for solidarity. 
The army, therefore, has a definite social 
function, especially in view of the pres- 
ent day threats of Communism and Bol- 
shevism. 

(19) “Caminos Estratégicos.” 
tegic roads.] de Alencastre 

From the book, ‘‘A little of Tactics 
and Strategy for Everybody,” trans- 
lated by Lt.Col. José R. Campos. Roads 
and railroads and their effect upon strat- 
egy—and vice versa. The author con- 
siders the strategic routes of South 
America and also their economic aspect. 
After citing some historical examples 
of the value of routes, the author passes 
to the present deficiencies of Brazil. 

(20) “La Disciplina.” _[Discipline.] 
Coronel Rivas 


Mayor 


{Stra- 


A short article to emphasize the idea 
that “the soul of discipline is obedience 
as discipline is the soul of armies.” 


61—Esercito e Nazione (Italy) 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 


DECEMBER 1932 


(1) “Il problema delle carriers—La 
nuova legge sui quadri dell’Esercito.” 
[The new army law.] Spanoa 

The recent reorganizational law for 
the Italian Army, affects the status of 
officers favorably. The list of captains 
received an increase of 300. The age 
limit for certain grades was raised by 
2 years and there are substantial in- 
creases in salaries. 

(2) “Fanti e cannoni—Cooperazione 
in difensiva.”’ {Infantry and artillery. 
Cooperation in the defense.] Riccardi 

A practical example of close artillery- 
infantry liaison, in which 1 Bn. 1. How. 
was in direct support of a battalion, on 
a front of 1000 m. The fires were coor- 
dinated along the following lines: (a) 
normal, automatic protective barrage, 
before the M.L.R., in front of the most 
important sector (approximately 1 Co.) 
with an alternative barrage for the re- 
maining front. Close coordination be- 
tween artillery concentrations and heavy 
M.G. fires, in enfilade. The fire curtain 
was placed in front of the M.L.R. at 
a distance of 250 m. Previous prepara- 
tion for local concentrations, on selected 
points. Outpost line, or covering de- 
tachments up to 2 kms. in advance of 
the M.L.R. with detached batteries, in 
forward positions. 

(3) “Servizio radiofonico d’artiglieria 
—Esempi di radio-organizzazione di 
gruppo.” [Radio installations for artil- 
lery.| Telmon 


(4) “In tema di contributo italiano 
alla Vittoria alleata.’”’ [The contribu- 
tions of Italy to the victory of the Allies.] 
di Fano 

A study to establish the decisive effect 
of Italy’s intervention in the World 
War. Quotation from important leaders, 
viz.: Cramon, v.Falkenhayn, Hinden- 
burg, ete. Grand Duke Nikolajewitsch 
is quoted as admitting the ultimate col- 
lapse of the Russian front, under pres- 
sure of the brilliant German campaign 
of 1915, without the timely entry of 
Italy into the War. The effect of the 
costly battles of the Isonzo was the con- 
taining of important Austrian forces. 
The losses of 350,000 Italians, during the 
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10th and 11th Battles of the Isonzo are 
compared with French losses of only 
150,000 on the Aisne. The author con- 
cludes: “We alone obtained a decision 
over our opponents, since only 2 French 
divisions remained in Italy during the 
final year, offset by our II Corps in 
France; as to the 3 British divisions, 
they were equalized: by 50,000 Italians 
in Macedonia.” 

(5) “Note sui mandati internazionali.”’ 
[Notes on mandates.] Rocco 

The author regards the hypocritical 
term ‘‘mandates,’’ under the Versailles 
Treaty, as a guise for the distribution of 
war loot, and anticipates a revision in 
favor of Italy, probably the acquisition 
of Syria. 


86—Foreign Policy Association: For- 
eign Policy Reports 
15 FEBRUARY 1933 
(1) Ten years of the Kuomintang: 
Revolution vs. Reaction. Bisson 
1 MARCH 1933 


(2) Hitler and the German political 
crisis. Wertheimer 
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15 MaARcH 1933 
(3) The outlook for Soviet-American 
relations. Dean 
29 MARCH 1933 
(4) Tariff issues confronting the new 
administration. Stewart 
12 APRIL 1933 
(5) The British Commonwealth: A 
constitutional survey. Williams 
26 APRIL 1933 


(6) The Communist movement in 
China. Bisson 


10 May 1933 
(7) Political realignments in Europe. 
Dean 
24 May 1933 


(8) South American conflicts—The 
Chaco and Leticia. Wilde 


98—National Geographic Magazine 


May 1933 


(1) Maneuvers of military planes dis- 
close majestic aerial views. 
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Section 4 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTENTS 


Benary: Unsere Reichswehr........ 
Caspary: Wirtschafts-Strategie und Kriegsfuhrung 

Clark: The costs of the World War to the American people 
Cressy-Marcks: Up the Amazon and over the Andes 

Delage: The tragedy of the Dardanelles 
Dunlap: Habits, their making and unmaking 
Foster: Organization. How armies are formed for war 
Idriess: The Desert Column...... 
Immanuel: Der grosze Zukunftskrieg—keine Phantasie 


Joffre: The personal memoirs of Joffre, Field Marshal of 
the French Army.. 


Munro: Convoys, blockades and mystery towers. 
Nony: L’Intendance en campagne 


Sheppard: Military history for the Staff College entrance 
examination 


Walsh: The last stand 
Ybarra: Hindenburg—the man with three lives.... 


Benary, Oberstleutnant.—Unsere Reichswehr. [Our National 
Army.] Berlin, 1932 M 205-C.43 


ConTENTS: Introduction by Minister of Defense Groener; The new front; In the entangle- 
ments of Versailles; People, State and National Defense; The soldier of today; We officers; 
Training units; The infantry of today; Why still cavalry?; The artillery—a mutilated weapon; 
Technique in the army; Horse and motor; Mountain warfare; On the training field; Tech- 
nique in the Army; Horse and motor; Mountain warfare; On the training field; Maneuvers; 
Athletics in the Army; The Berlin Guard; Army and youth; Army and tradition; Temporary 
comradeship; Night combat; Care and maintenance; The heavy coast battery; Cleaning ship; 
The recruits; Gun cleaning; Auxiliary craft and maneuver; Signal Service on board; Liberty 
aboard; Port watch; Combat service: Naval artillery and its employment; The torpedo weapon 
and its employment; Ship targets; Purpose and execution of fleet maneuvers; Night training; 
Coaling; Smoke; Torpedo-boats; Fleet parade; Purposes of foreign cruises; Norwegian cruise; 
Annexes: Plans of organization of Army and Navy. 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


This is an intimate lively account of the manifold aspects of German 
Army and Navy life today. 

It cannot be said to be of either general interest to us nor of value to 
any section of the School. Yet it gives a spirited picture of service today 
in the German Reichswehr. The one hundred pictures are excellent, 
worthy of inspection by all. 


Caspary, Dr. Adolf.—Wirtschafts-Strategie und Kriegsfuhrung. 
[Industrial strategy and the conduct of war.] Berlin, 1932....M 106-C.43 


CoNTENTS: Foreword. The classic period: The beginnings of money as a medium of 
exchange; Survey of the Grecian development; Carthage; The first centuries in Rome; The 
second Punic War; The results of the War; The close of the =. The middle ages to the 
peace of Westphalia: The distinction between manor and confederation control in its military 
and industrial aspects; The feudal system as an industrial and military entity; Money and 
mercenaries; The Thirty Years’ War. The mercantile period: Four characteristics of the 
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art of war of the 18th century; War, welfare, and foreign trade in the mercantile system— 
Frederick William I and Vauban; The mercantile military industrial unit as the cause of the 
four characteristics of the art of war; The wars of Frederick the Great. The Revolution and 
Napoleon: The industrial bases of the Revolution; War and army under the Revolution; 
Napoleon and the system of magazine supply; Napoleon’s army and industrial system; Na- 
poleon, the merchants of Paris and the industrial evolution in the 19th century. The 19th 
Century and the World War: Industrial development and the Napoleonic art of war; The 
World War is waged with the industrial resources of the state—war industry; Change from open 
to trench warfare; Tactics and strategy of the war of matériel; The unbusinesslike conduct of 
the war; The end of industria] development and the impossibility of a reparations solution. 
Conclusion: The war of the past and the war of the future. 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


This book has been called the first of its kind. It portrays with sci- 
entific thoroughness the interdependence of industry and war as it has 
subsisted since ancient times and up through the World War. Based 
on source material of the highest rank it presents the problem of war 
industry from the point of view of the statesman. It may be said that 
it is the foundation of a new category in the study of war and state craft, 
delineating the influence of the industrial factors on war operations in 
all important campaigns of history down to the present day. 

The author comes to the logical conclusion that the unbusinesslike 
methods in use by all countries during the World War are the direct cause 
of the world depression of today. In this he finds the reparations formula 
so long sought in vain by all conferences. ‘Reparations are not in them- 
selves the sole cause of today’s crisis, yet due to the crisis, Germany is 
not in the position to pay them.” 


Clark, John Maurice.—The costs of the World War to the Ameri- 
can people. 1931 M 9403-C8-G3-C.73 
CoNTENTS: Editor’s preface; Author’s preface; Introduction; The United States in 1913-— 
14; The period of neutrality; The period of American belligerency; The aftermath of war; 
The nature of war costs; The evidence of fiscal outlays; State, local, and private expenses; 
How the burden was borne—Evidence from statistics of national i and production; 
The displacement of man-power; Shifts in man-power vs. shifts in income; Effects of the 
war on the national dividend; The toll of death and disability—relief and compensation; Death 
and disability—financial costs vs. economic burdens; The war and agriculture; The war and 
the railroads; Shipping and shipbuilding; The northern migration of Negroes; Munitions and 
allied industries; Other industries; A final summary; Appendix A.—Treasury estimate of war 
expenditures; Appendix B.—Calculations of economic loss through death and disability; 


Index. 
Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


This volume by John Maurice Clark, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia, is one of the ‘American Series” of the “Economic and Social 
History of the World War,’’ published by the Yale University Press under 
the editorship of James T. Shotwell, for the “Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace: Divisions of Economics and History.” 

The above table of contents gives a very fair idea of the scope of the 
volume. It is neither practicable nor fair to summarize its contents for 
its own summaries are quite extensive, especially the 12 pages of “‘A Final 
Summary”’; and the treatment is so intensive and excellent that it would 
suffer in a short digest. 

The book is at once readable and an authoritative resumé and is 
recommended to all who have to deal with this aspect of the World War. 
Of general interest. 


Cressy-Marcks, Violet O.—Up the Amazon and over the Andes. 
1932 980 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


Of all women explorers who have come to our notice the author of 
this book seems to have undergone the greatest hardships. Her preface 
refers to the historic instances of brave women fighters and to the legend 
of the heroic females once believed to guard the mighty river which she 
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traversed—the Amazon. After reading this account of the conquest of 
endless adversity by the indomitable will of this patrician lady, one feels 
that she too belongs without a doubt to the same coterie. 

Because the narrative is so factual and unaffected it seems that even 
he who does not relish exploration and travel literature could not fail 
to be charmed thereby. 

One does not have to apologize that here is no grist for the profes- 
sional mill for in it is an appeal to our chivalry, our military love of ad- 
venture, our understanding of the hardships of the field, and our joy in 
victory through a good fight. 


Delage, Edmond.—The tragedy of the Dardanelles. Translated 
by Winifred Ray. London, 1932. M 9403-J.56-D 


CONTENTS: Introduction by General Sir Ian Hamilton; Prelude; In the clutches of the 
Black Eagle; The ay oe retort; Ships against walls; The K. system; “‘A tough nut to crack”; 
Temporization; The bloodstained beaches; Vain offensives; June and July; Suvla; Eclipse; 
Epilogue; Index. 


Reviewed by Major Pearson Menoher 


An interesting and valuable general account of the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign, written by a Frenchman, with an introduction by the British Com- 
mander, General Ian Hamilton. 

The title fully conveys the idea of the author; his epilogue containing 
the following: ‘‘Among all errors of the war this campaign was the most 
grievous. It was a triumph of wasted heroism and loyalty.” 

Of general interest to all officers interested in this campaign. 


Dunlap, Knight.—Habits, their making and unmaking. 19382........ 158 


ConTENTs: The problems of habit and learning; The fundamental principles of learning; 
Voluntary and involuntary action; Physiological theories of learning; The process in learning; 
The conditions of efficient learning; Retaining, recalling and rehearsing; Remembering and 
forgetting; Personal and social adjustments; The breaking of specific bad habits; Habits of 
emotional response; Learning ability and intelligence. 


Reviewed by Major Alan Pendleton 


This is an important contribution to the understanding, and hence 
to the control, of human behavior, and accordingly should be of interest 
to all army officers because of its specific application to the art of military 
training. Training is a phase of. education, of learning; and the learning 
process is the formation of habits. This book presents the author’s findings 
as to how learning works and how things may be unlearned. Chapter 
VI, “The Conditions of Efficient Learning,” is perhaps the most interest- 
ing in the book, and the most informative from our point of view. It 
includes a section on ‘“‘Transfer of Training’”’ which may well be the ob- 
ject of study and reflection by those who believe that parade ground close- 
order drill is the great prime developer of discipline in general. 

“Our conception of the mind has radically changed, and with this 
change the doctrine of formal discipline has disappeared except in quar- 
ters where the dust of the past lies thickly.” 

Are we guilty of the possession of a nice coat of dust? 


Foster, Colonel Hubert.—Organization. How armies are formed 
for war. London, 1913 M 205-C 


ConTENTS: Preface; Abbreviations; Introduction. Part I—War organization of the 
present og The object of organization; The fighting troops; Organization of the units of 
each arm; New varieties of fighting troops; Formations of all arms; The staff; War establish- 
ments. Part II—British war organization: The expeditionary force; Special features of British 
war organization. Part I1I—Organization of a armies: War organization of the fighting 
troops; Composition of national armies. Part IV—History of organization: Introduction; 
Organization in the sixteenth century; The evolution of infantry; The evolution of cavalry; 
The evolution of artillery and engineers; Organization in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; Organization in the nineteenth century; The evolution of the staff and administra- 
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tive services. Part V—Military command: Principles of command; Psychological character- 
istics of armies. Appendix A—Origin of military terms; Appendix B—Remarks on military 
nomenclature. Works consulted on organization. 


Reviewed by Major E.S. Johnston 


A brief explanation of the basis and various forms of military organ- 
ization, including an interesting history of the growth of military func- 
tions, units, and terminology. The closing words on the need of a simple 
and logical system of military terminology, and of a military dictionary, 
are also worth reading. Of interest to all officers, and especially to the 
G-3 Section (as to MO). 


Idriess, Ion L.—The Desert Column. Leaves from the diary of an 
Australian trooper in Gallipoli, Sinai, and Palestine. Australia, 
M 9403-J.56 


Reviewed by Captain James J. Kelly 


This work is written from a trooper’s viewpoint who recorded in 
diary form his impressions throughout the period of his service. It covers 
the period from the time of the arrival of his regiment (an Australian 
light horse unit) at the Dardanelles, and through its service in this siege, 
during which the writer was twice wounded. It continues with the record 
of the actions of the regiment in Egypt, the Sinai peninsula, and in the 
Palestine operations to include the capture of Jaffa in 1917. The writer 
has the trick of vivid description and the book may be considered valu- 
able for the study of cavalry in patrolling, reconnaissances, raids, dis- 
mounted actions, and in mounted shock action, all of which are described 
in detail, bringing out sharply what modern cavalry has to face in oper- 
ating against modern weapons. Distinct operations can be followed with 
everything described in sequence, furnishing many lessons in the use of 
cover, the necessity for security, concealment from air observation, and 
the necessity for a mobile striking force, and examples of its value in open 
warfare. It brings out clearly the necessity for cavalry units remaining 
mobile when at rest, that is, ready to mount up and be off on instant notice 
when hostile airplanes approach. It describes the Australian and New 
Zealand “offensive spirit,’ with many examples of ingenious initiative 
demonstrated to meet hard campaign conditions. 

There is a strain of appreciation for the quality of the Turkish infan- 
try, but severe criticism of the Turkish cavalry which failed to stand and 
fight. The accuracy of the Turkish sniper and machine gunner and the 
capability of the Turk soldier to use surprise tactics in the desert is praised, 
and the book tends to clear up an interesting historical point on which 
even the official records are prone to be vague, telling of the British gar- 
risons in the Qatiya oasis which were surprised, and of British dead found 
bayonetted, with the bodies still rolled in the blankets they slept in. It 
brings out sharply the impression made on the private soldier by officers 
who carry a large amount of baggage containing devices of personal com- 
fort in the field, particularly in desert country, where the transport is 
usually needed for water. 

The book is recommended to all cavalry officers and is believed to 
be accurate, since it rings true throughout and is evidently either a diary 
with the events recorded at the time they happened or shortly after. The 
writer, being an enlisted man, “has no axe to grind,’ and his book may 
be said to “ring true.’’ Therefore the book is recommended as a good 
source for detailed description of minor actions of cavalry under modern 
warfare conditions; with many lessons of what hardships to expect when 
campaigning in a desert country. 


Immanuel, Oberst.—Der grosze Zukunftskrieg—keine Phantasie! 
[The great war of the future—no fantasy.] Berlin, 1932........ M 502-C 


CONTENTS: What does the forced peace of Versailles entail; The lack of purpose in the 
disarmament provisions; The warring groups—1. France and her followers, 2. The other so- 
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called ‘‘Victors” of the World War, 3. Soviet Russia, 4. The German Empire, 5. The other 
Central Powers of the World War; Questions of naval warfare; Colonial and foreign questions; 
Weapons and men in future war—l1. In general, 2. The war in the air, 3. Bombs—demolition, 
incendiary, gas, 4. Long range artillery, 5. Smoke, 6. Armored battle cars; Blockade and hunger 
warfare; National Army, cadres, militia, regular army; Future warfare—1. Causes, 2. Alli- 
ances, 3. People, army, leaders, 4. Concentration, 5. Battles in the air, 6. Decisive battles, 
7. Naval war; Instead of disarmament—Germany free to arm. 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


In contrast to the impression given by its title and the chapter head- 
ings this is no more than a speculation concerning the outward aspects 
of the inevitable future war as it would affect Germany alone. It is fur- 
thermore necessarily not so much a future estimate as it is a summary of 
the past (World War), and the reader is soon disillusioned. Moreover 
it is tinctured with pre-Hitlerite propaganda and constitutes little more 
than a German political war cry. 


Joffre, Marshal.—The personal memoirs of Joffre, Field Marshal 
of the French Army. (Translation by Col. T. Bentley Mott) 
ConTENTS: Vol. I: Part 1, the years preceding the War; Part 2, the war of movement. 


bee II: Part 3, the war of stabilization; Part 4, the Allied general offensive in 1916; Appendix; 
ndex. 


Reviewed by Major Philip Hayes 


The two volumes are divided into four parts. Part one, War plans 
and strained relations prior to hostilities; Part two, War of movement 
to including the Race to the Sea; Part three, War of stabilization to in- 
clude 1915; Part four, Allied general offensive of 1916, and Joffre’s mis- 
sion to America. 

These memoirs are written in an intimate and colorful style, typi- 
fied by frankness, honesty, directness and clearness. Marshal Joffre has 
succeeded in taking you to the battlefield with him and in making you see 
the action through his eyes. 

Part one is a comprehensive and intimate portrayal of the method 
France used in drawing up war plans, of the relation of the military and 
other governmental agencies in war plans, and the obstacles and difficul- 
ties that must be met before the final plan can be placed in operation, or 
accomplished. 

Part two is largely concerned with the Battle of the Marne. It dis- 
cusses the differences between the French and German control of high 
command, with the reasons why Marshal Joffre favored the French sys- 
tem; the differences between the French Army which was defeated in the 
Battle of the Frontiers and the French Army which was successful in the 
Battle of the Marne; the tactical changes made in a short period of time, 
and the relations of the British retreat from Mons and the retirement 
of the French Army. 

Part three deals with stabilized warfare. Attack and defense with 
the attending matters of organization, material, command and training 
are discussed. In this part one will get an interesting viewpoint of the part 
the Dardanelles, Serbia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt played in the broad 
picture as viewed from Marshal Joffre’s position, as to England’s attitude 
toward these outside treaties, the necessity for close conjunction between 
the Allies as the fronts of the war zone were increased in number, the 
beginning of the Allied conferences and the part these conferences played 
toward Unity of Command. 

Part four is mainly concerned with the Battles of Verdun and the 
Somme. It portrays the efforts of Marshal Joffre in forcing the Battle 
of the Somme in spite of the fact that at the same time the German at- 
tack against Verdun was taking place and the tactical surprise of Verdun 
and shows that the immediate effect of the Battle of Verdun was felt on 
the Somme by placing the burden of this offensive upon the British. The 
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final part of this volume discusses Marshal Joffre’s part in the visit of the 
French missions to America. 

Some of the particularly interesting contents in the volumes are: 

The portrayal of the relations of the French government with the 
Military during the war; 

The principles of the art of war as developed throughout the memoirs; 

The relief and reclassification of officers; 

The instructions relative to relief of officers. 

The use of liaison officers and the relations between the commander 
and his staff are two of the most important lessons that one can learn 
from these memoirs. 

These memoirs are of value to all sections of The Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, particularly as source material and reference books, 
as they are well indexed. They are written in an interesting and personal 
style, and are well worth close study. 


Munro, Captain D.J.—Convoys, Blockades and Mystery Towers. 
London, 1932 M 9403-L7-C2F 


Reviewed by Captain Benjamin F. Harmon 


A narrative strictly of personal experience and personal opinion 
based thereon. The long service of the author both in the mercantile 
marine and in the Royal Navy qualify him unquestionably as a convoy 
expert. His book contains a considerable volume of suggestions for the 
preparation of the convoyed ships to prevent or delay their sinking after 
being torpedoed. In this material will the naval mind interested in tech- 

' nical matters find the greatest value of the book. To a lesser extent will 
be found of value Captain Munro’s suggestions for signal communications 
between the ships of the convoy and other details for the welding of a 
heterogeneous collection of commercial ships into a more or less respon- 
sive and homogeneous whole. 


Nony, Intendant militaire—L’Intendance en campagne. [Supply 
in campaign.] Paris, 1925 M 504-E 


CoNTENTS: Principes généraux de l’alimentation des armées; L’alimentation et le ravi- 
taillement dans les armées actuelles; Services administratifs. 


Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 


This study of supply services in campaign is in its 3d edition; the 
author is a former instructor at the Ecole Superieure de Guerre, France. 
The treatment of the material is essentially historical, to show evolution- 
ary processes. While the work is written from the viewpoint and the 
organic characteristics of the French Army, the principles are conceiv- 
ably applicable to us, particularly since a generation of our staff officers 
have been in contact with French armies. 

The division into chapters shows the character of contents: Part 1. 
I. General principles of supply; II. Personnel of supply services; III. The 
service of supply in campaign; IV. Feeding troops in campaign. Part 2. 
I. Administration of combat zone; II. The supply staffs in the combat 
zone; III. Administration of communications zone; IV. Supply in the 
communications zone; V. Tactical application; VI. National supply; VII. 
Accountability; VIII. Bakeries, etc.; IX. Supply of meat. Part 3. Ad- 
ministrative Services. Appendix: Maneuvers. 


Sheppard, Captain E.W.—Military history for the Staff College 
entrance examination. A brief summary of the om. 
with questions and answers. London, 1932 209-C.42 
ConTENTS: Napoleon’s campaign in Italy, 1796; The Waterloo Campaign, 1815; The. 


Peninsular War, up to and including the Battle of Salamanca; The American Civil "War, 
1861-1865; The Russo-Japanese War, 1904; The Great War, 1914-1918; The Campaign in 
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East Prussia, 1914; The Palestine Campaign; The British Expeditionary Force in France 
= Belgium, up to and including the Battle of the Aisne; The third Afghan War, 1919; Appen- 


The author sets out to provide a method on which the student can 
base his study of military history, particularly of those campaigns included 
in the syllabus for the examination. In tabloid but readable form he 
summarizes each campaign. He then gives notes on the principal points, 
and follows them up by a few questions set in the style of those asked 
in the examination. 

These notes and answers are only his views, to be used by the anne 
as a stimulus to further study. ve sound advice is given on the choice 
of books for further reading. [C.A.W.] 


Five-Year Plan. 1931 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Lenin’s tasks of the day; The first trench; Origin and scope of 
the Five-Year Plan; The Five-Year Plan within Russia; The Five-Year Plan outside Russia; 
The Five-Year Plan on the religious front; Last trench; American plan; Recognition or not; 
Appendices; Index. 


Walsh, Edmund A.—The last stand. An interpretation of the mk 
M 9 


Reviewed by Major J.C. Mullenix 


This volume sketches Russia from the exit of the Kerensky govern- 
ment to the present date. It explains something, not so much of the in- 
ception of the present system in Russia, but of the actual beginning of the 
present order. It shows something of the problems which confronted 
Lenin and Trotsky in the beginning of the Bolshevist regime and some- 
thing of the principles upon which they operated, as well as some of the 
methods utilized to further the Communist Revolution. It brings out 
the aims of Russian revolutionaries in regard to countries other than 
their own and sheds light on the operations of the Third Internationale. 
The author points out that the Communist Party dominates the Soviet 
government in all of its policies and activities. He discusses the operation 
of the Five-Year Economic Plan in Russia, its effect upon countries out- 
side of Russia, and its operations in connection with religion. The author 
contends that the present regime in Russia utilizes wide and skillful propa- 
ganda and ruthless political measures to maintain and strengthen its 
position in Russia; that Russia’s rulers have determined upon a program 
leading to the destruction of religion in that country; that, by means of 
cheap convict labor, Russia has deliberately planned and executed “dump- 
ing” of certain commodities upon world markets to the detriment of a 
number of countries and with the avowed purpose of producing economic 
conditions that are conducive to revolution. He further points out that 
the funds obtained by Russia’s rulers, as a result of underselling com- 
petitors, are necessary for them to maintain their present regime. The 
author contends that the United States should not accord recognition 
to Russia because, in addition to other reasons, practically every treaty 
(referring to guarantees of diplomatic propriety) made with Soviet Rus- 
sia has been violated by that government. 

The author demonstrates that he has had access to many authori- 
tative sources. He makes many strong and striking statements—and, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, produces solid evidence to substantiate 
them. The book is interesting, instructive, and well worth reading. 


Ybarra, T.R.—Hindenburg—the man with three lives. 
M 9403-E4-E. HI) 


ConTENTS: Foreword. The First Life: nag aitz and St. Privat; Peace—and a bugle- 
call. The Second Life: Tannenberg—The ene yyy» Super-Tannenberg, the Drama 
of a Dream—Enter politics—Before Warsaw—Back to the Lakes—Hamlet without Hamlet 
—Exit Falkenhayn; Twilight—Rumania—The presage of Douaumont—U-Boats—Debit and 
credit—Mirage—Catastrophe. The Third Life: On the shelf; Back in harness; Misgivings; 
Locarno; Paragraph forty-eight; Close-up; Epilogue. 
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Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


By “three lives’ the author refers, of course, to Hindenburg’s retire- 
ment before the World War, the World War period, and his political status 
since he became President of Germany. j 

The book has the merit of being a chronological recital of events in 
lively style. It affords an easily read, quick survey of the events of the 
World War from the standpoint of the German high command. Yet, 
although apparently essential to interest, the frequent portrayal, in the 
manner of Emil Ludwig, of what goes on in the minds of the characters, 
gives one an uneasy feeling that this is an unjustified liberty in the absence 
of such supporting documentation as has become the earmark of modern 
biographies of high standard (e.g. Beveridge’s, ‘“‘Life of John Marshall’). 
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Section 5 
LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Books ADDED TO THE LIBRARY SINCE MARCH 1933 


Adams: The march of democracy. Vol. II. 1933 [M 973-C] 


American Historical Association: Annual report of the American Historical Association 
for the year 1931. Vol. I: Proceedings. 1932 [973.0] 


Anderson: 


The American Civil War. 1912 [M 9737-J] 
aes Creu in Virginia, 1864-5. May 1st-June 30th, 1864. 1908 [M 9737- 


de Balla: The new balance of power in Europe. 1932 [327.40] 

Bandholtz: An undiplomatic diary. 1933 [M 9403-C7-J3] 

Bavink: The natural sciences. An introduction to the scientific philosophy of today. 
(Trans. from the German) 1932 [500] 

Beals: Porfirio Diaz, Dictator of Mexico. 1932 [M 972-B92 (DI)] 

Beard: America faces the future. 1932 [973-A] 

Bloch: La Guerre Chimique. [The chemical war.] 1929 [M 423-J1-A] 

Boleslavski: Lances down; between the fires in Moscow. 1932 [M 9403-C5-A.47] 

Browne: The Iraq Levies, 1915-1932. 1932 [M 9403-J.56-M] 


Bruchmiiller: L’artillerie dans l’offensive en A aad de position. [The artillery in the 
attack in position warfare.) 1932 [M 407-J5-F] 


Burke: A genealogical and heraldic history of the peerage and baronetage, the Privy 
Council, and Knightage. 1933 [927.7] 


Biischer: Grun- und Gelbkreuz. [Green and yellow cross.] 1932 [M 423-J1] 
“Captain”: English-French military terms. 1917 [M 202-R.73] 


Carnock: The history of the 15th The King’s Hussars, 1914-1922. 1932 [M 9403- 
G6-C.42-A5] 


Colin: The great battles of history. (Trans. from the French) 1915 [M 904-A] 


Comptroller at ag Decisions of the  _oeel General of the United States. 
ols. 6, 7, 11. 1927, 1928, 1932 [353.2] 


Cott tI Has science discovered God? A symposium of modern scientific opinion. 1931 


Cottrell: Imperial defence after the War. 1919 [M 103-C.42-A] 


Council on Foreign Relations: Political handbook of the world, 1933. Parliaments, 
parties and press. 1933 [327.73 (A)] 


Cressy-Marcks: Up the Amazon and over the Andes. 1932 [980] 

Danilov: Le grand-duc Nicolas. Son role dans la Guerre Mondiale (1914-1915). 
The Grand Duke Nicholas. His role in the World War, 1914-1915.] 1932 [M 9403- 
4-D.47-B92 (NI)] 

Dewey: Context and thought. 1931 [152] 

Dugdale: Langemarck and Cambrai. A war narrative, 1914-18. 1932 [M 9403-B4.42] 

Dunlap: Habits: Their king and ki 1932 [158] 


Escapers all. Being the personal narratives of 15 escapers from war-time prison camps, 
1914-1918. 1932 [M 9403-H4-B5] 
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Federal Supplement. Cases argued and determined in the District Seat of the United 
States and the Court of Claims. Vol. I: Oct. 1932-Feb. 1933. [345.41] 

Fiske: The Navy as a fighting machine. 1916 [M 8205-C.73] 

Fleure: The geographical background of modern problems. 1932 [M 910-C] 

Foster: Organisation: How armies are formed for war. 1913 [M 205-C] 

Frederick: The development of American commerce. 1932 [380] 

Freyer: Artilleristen-Fibel. [Artillery primer.] 1932 [M 407-G.43] 


Fuller: 
*‘Generalship.’”’ Its diseases and their cures. 1932 [M 501-G] 
Peg : Probl of transportation. 1925 [M 211-A] 


Germany. Grosser Generalstabs: Kriegsgeschichtlich Einzelschriften. [Military- 
historical monographs.] [M 943-C] 


Germany. Reichsarchiv: Das eee Heergerat. Die grosse Feldkuche (Hf. 11) 
und die kleine Feldkuche (Hf. 12). [General army equipment; the big field kitchen 
and the little one.] 1932 [M 210-C.43-G4] 

Gilbert: The evolution of tactics. 1907 [M 503-A1.42] 


Golovine: La batalla de Galizia erpteentne 1914). [The battle of Galicia, September 
1914.) 2 vols. 1923 [M 9403-J.47:4-G] 


Grasset: 
La Wisse 1807-1813. [The war in Spain, 1807-1813.] Tome III. 1932 
Surprise d’une division. Rossignol—Saint Vincent. [Surprise of a division. Ros- 

signol—Saint-Vincent.] 1932 [M 9403-J.44:4N5] 

Great Britain. Air Ministry: Regulations for the Royal Air Force Reserve, includin 
the a of air force officers and men of the Royal Air Force Reserve. 193: 
409-C.4 

Great Britain. War Office: Manual on the use of smoke. 1923 [M 503-D7] 

Hardy: Credit policies of the Federal Reserve system. 1932 [336] 


Hert nn Year Book. A record of events and progress for the year 1932. 1933 


Helders: War in the Air, 1936. (Trans. from the German) 1933 [M 502-C] 
Hill, E.C.: The American scene—The inside story. 1933 [973-A] 
Hill, dahil Diplomatic relations between the United States and Brazil. 1932 [327.73 


Hinshaw: Stop, look and listen. Problems of rail transport in U.S. 1932 [656] 


Hodgson: With Denikin’s Armies. Being a description of the Cossack counter-revolution 
in South Russia, 1918-1920. 1932 [M 947-C] 


Hoyland: History as direction. 1930 [907] 
Jones: Corporative organization. 1929 [658] 


earsey: A study of the strategy and tactics of the East Prussian Campaign 1914. 
1932 [M 9403-J.47:4R] 


Klose: The Legion marches. The woes and wrongs of the Foreign Legion. (Trans. from 
the German) 1933 [M 306-C.44] 


Lehuraux: Au Sahara avec le Commandant eet, 1911-1913. [In the Sahara with 
Major Charlet, 1911-1913.] 1932 [M 503-B4] 


Lewis: Sherman, fighting prophet. 1932 [M 9737-E4-C.73-B92 (SH)] 
Liddell Hart: The future of infantry. 1932 [M 404-C.42] 


Lobligeois: Reflexions sur la Fortification permanente. [Reflections on permanent 
fortifications.| 1932 [M 604-C3] 


Loizeau: Combat d’une division. 58e Div. Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 juillet 1918. 


{A division in combat. The 58th Division at Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 July 1918.] 
1932 [M 9403-H6-C.44-G3-C58C] 
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Ludwig: Talks with Mussolini. (Trans. from the German) 1933 [945-B92 (MU)] 
March: Company K. 1933 [M 9403-B4.73] 


Milner: The Milner Period in South Africa, 1897-1905. A lecture on the Milner papers. 
1931 [M 9682] 


Montgomery: The Federal Tax Handbook. (Revenue Act of 1932) 1932 [328.341] 
Moulton: The American transportation problem. 1933 [380] 


Naval War College: Internati | law situati with soluti and notes, 1931. 
1932 [M 007-C5] 


Navy Department: Cook book of the United States Navy, 1932. 1932 [M 8210-C.73-G5] 


“Notrofe”: Cavalry sought by experience: a forecast of cavalry under modern war 
conditions. 1910 [M 406-J1-A.42] 


Paléologue: Un prelude a I’Invasion de la Silom. Le Plan Schlieffen, 1904. [The 
forerunner of the invasion of Belgium. The Schlieffen plan, 1904.] 1932 [M 9403-C3-C] 


Pawlik: Studjia Z Wojny Swiatowej 1914-1918. Tom IV: Bitwa pod Lwowem. [Studi 
of the World War 1914-1918. Vol. IV: Battle of Lemberg.] 1932 [M 9403-J.47: 4G] 


Priestly: The signal service in the European War of 1914 to 1918. (France) 1911 [M 
9403-G10-C.42-A3] 


Rippy: Historic evolution of Hispanic America. 1932 [980] 

Robinson: Canada and Canadian defence. The defensive policy of the Dominion in 
relation to the character of her Frontier, the events of the War of 1812-14, and her posi- 
tion to-day. 1910 [M 103-C.71] 


Row: ata the development of tactics from 1740 to the present day. 1908 [M. 


Roujou: Philosophie Militaire. [Military philosophy.] 1932 [M 501-A] 


Salandra: Italy and the Great War: From neutrality to intervention. (Trans. from the 
Italian) 1932 [M 9403-E4-D.45] 


Schofield: High speed and other flights. 1933 [M 409-C.42] 


Senet: er history for the Staff College entrance examination. 1932 [M 


Spearman: Nature of intelligence and the principles of cognition. 1927 [150] 


State Department: 


Papers relating to the Wr relations of the United States, 1918, Russi In 
3 vols. 1932 [827.73 (.47)] 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1917, supplement 2, 
The World hog In 2 vols. 1932 (M 9403-C6-C.73] 

Prisoners of wa the United States of America and other 
powers. 1982 [M 


Stockton: Inevitable war. 1933 [M 004-A] 
Stoddard: Lonely America. 1932 [M 973-A] 


The Fourth Duke of Connaught’s Own, Tenth Baluch Regiment 
in the Great War, 129th D.C.O. Baluchis. 1932 [M 9403-H6-C.42] 


Townshend: My campaign in Mesopotamia. 1920 [M 9403-J.56-M] 
a 5 Rn” history of the Russian Revolution. Vols. II & III. 1932 [M 9403-C1- 


University Society: University series. Highlights of modern knowledge. 12 volumes re 
ceived. 1931 [502] 


U.S. Supreme Court: United States reports. Vol. 285: Cases adjudged in the Supreme 
Court at Oct. term, 1931. 1933 [845.4] 


Van Loon: Geography. 1932 [910] 


War Department: 
7 reat manual, Vol. 3, Basic weapons, Pt. 1, Rifle company. 1932 [M 506- 


Coast artillery field manual. Vol. |: Seacoast artillery. Part one: Tactics. 1933 
(M 408-G.73] 
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Dicom °s of eam of the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 1912-1930. 1932 
Staft Officers field manual. Part Two: Technical and logistical data. 1932 [M 506- 


War Department. Corps of Engineers: The ports of Olympia and Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. 1932 [M 604-H.73] 


Weber: Isonzo 1915. 1932 [M 9403-J.45:5] 

Wells: Naval customs and traditions. 1930 [M 8203-C.42] 
White: Red Russia arms. 1932 [M 205-C.47] 

Wilson: Battleships in action. In 2 vols. [M 8503-A] 


Cavairy in the Russo-Japanese War. (Translation from the German) 1907 
Zaionchkofskii: 


Podgotovka Rossii k Mirovoi Voine v Mezhdunarodnom Otnoshenii. lems 
ae for he World War from an international standpoint.] 1926 [M 9403- 


47] 
Mirovaja Voina. [The World War 1914-1918.] 1929 [M 9403-E4-D.47-A] 
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Section 6 
READERS’ GUIDE AND SUBJECT INDEX 


In this category the subject headings are arranged, alphabetically, 
according to the Library system of subject-indexing books and periodicals. 
All military subjects are grouped under certain main headings: ARMIES 
(A); CAVALRY (C); JOINT OPERATIONS (J); NAVIES (N); WARS (W), and 
these, in turn, are divided into certain subheadings pertaining to the 


major group, viz.: 


Air Arm 

Antiaireraft Artillery 

Antiaircraft Defense 

Armies (See country) 
Command & Staff 
Mobilization 
Organization & Equipment 
Training 

Armament 

Armored cars 

Art of War Strategy 

Artillery (Other Arms, similarly) 
Command & Staff 
Organization & Equipment 
Training Tactics 

B 
Cc 

Cavalry 

Chemical Warfare Service 

Coast Artillery 

Command, Staff & Logistics 

Communications 


D 
Disarmament 
E 
Engineers 


F 
Fortifications, Field 
France (Army of) 


G 
Geography (Military) 
Germany (Army of) 
Great Britain (Army of) 
H 
History (General) 
Iufantry 
Intelligence 
International Relations 
Italy (Army of) 
J 


Japan (Army of) 
Joint Operations 
K 


Large Units, Organization & Tac- 
tical Functions (Army, Corps & 
Division) 

Law, Military & International 
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ia 
Machine guns 
Maneuvers 
Marine Corps 
Mechanization 
Medical Service 
Motorization 

N 
Naval Warfare 
Navies (See country) 

Ordnance Service 
Organization 
Overseas Expeditions 

P 

Qa 
Quartermaster Service 

R 

Signal Service 
Supply 


Tactics Operations 
General topics 
Defensive combat 
Offensive combat 
Reconnaissance 
Special warfare 
Troop movements 

Tanks 
Antitank defense 

Technology 

Transportation 

U 
United Statcs (Army of) 
Vv 
Veterinary Servi-e 


w 
Wars (Ancient, Medieval, Modern) 
World War 
E—General Military History 
F—Zone of Interior 
G—Arms & Services 


H—Military conduct of the war in 
he field 


the fie 
J—Campaigns & battles 
L—Naval History 
x 


Y 
z 


A 
’ 
| 


List of Periodicals Indexed 


and 


Key to Abbreviations 


A&N Jour—Army & Navy Journal 
A&N Reg—Army & Navy Register 
A Med Bul—Army Medical Bulletin 


AN&AF Gaz—Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette 

A Ord—Army Ordnance 

A Quar—Army Quarterly 

Bul Belge Mil—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Mili- 
taires 


Can Def Quar—Canadian Defence Quarterly 
Cav Jour—Cavalry Journal 

Cav Jour [GB)]—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 
Chem War—Chemical Warfare 

CA Jour—Coast Artillery Journal 

Es e Naz—Esercito e Nazione 

FA Jour—Field Artillery Journal 

Ftg Fore—Fighting Forces 

inf Jour—Infantry Journal 


Int Sum [WD]—Intelligence Summary (War De- 
partment) 


Jan—January 
Feb—February 
Mar—March 
Apr—April 
May—May 
Jun—June 


Jour R Art—Journal Royal Artillery 
Mil Mitt—Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen 
Mil-Woch—Militar-Wochenblatt 

Mil Eng—Military Engineer 

Mil Surg—Military Surgeon 

Nav Inst Proc—Naval Institute Proceedings 
QM Rev—Quartermaster Review 

Rev Ej Mar—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
Rev Mil—Revista Militar 

Rv d’Art—Revue d'Artillerie 

Rv de Cav—Revue de Cavalerie 

Rv F Aer—Revue des Forces Aériennes 

Rv d’Iinf—Revue d’Infanterie 

Roy AF Quar—Royal Air Force Quarterly 

Roy Tk C Jour—Royal Tank Corps Journal 
Ws & Wr—Wissen und Wehr 


For Pol Rep—Foreign Policy Association: Foreign 
Policy Reports 


Nat Geog—National Geographic Magazine 


Jul—July 
Aug—August 
Sep—September 
Oct—October 
Nov—November 
Dec— December 
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Command & Staff 
Flying pay. (A&N Reg—1 Apr 1933) 
disarmament. (Ftg Fore— 
'e 
— and security. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb 


Aerial survey. (Mil-Woch—4 Mar, 11 Apr 1933) 

The question of a General Reserve of Aviation. 
(Rv F Aer—Oct 1932) 

Aviation in the service of agriculture. (Rv F 
Aer—Nov 1932) 

Organization & Equipment 

Naval air requirements. (Ftg Forc—Feb 1933) 

Fighting planes. (Nav Inst Proc—May 1933) 

The organization of the Royal Sa Air 
Foree. (Can Def 

Statistical study of breakages during flight, from 
1920 to 1931, in French ie military, — 
maritime aviation. (Rv F Aer—Oct 1932) 

Automatic stabilization. (Rv F Aer—Oct 1932) 

History of lighter than air aviation. (Rv F Aer 
—Dec 1932, Feb 1933) 

Aviation smoke screen. (Rv F Aer—Dec 1932) 

Military airplanes—Exhibition 1932. (Rv F 
Aer—Dec 1932 

Ni oad ~— of the past, present and future. 

F Aer—Jan, Feb 1933) 
The Ciné-cible Alkan. (Rv F Aer—Feb 1933) © 


Training Tactics 


The Gordon Bennett race, 1932. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Apr 1933) 
theeine the catapult. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 


9 

Antiaircraft fire. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 

Aerial attack and general defense. (Rev Mil— 
‘eb 1933) 


Aviation in mountains. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 

Acrobatic a, (Rv F Aer—Sep 1932) 

The doctrines of General Douhet: A controversy. 
(Rv F Aer—Sep 1932) 

Maneuvers of military = disclose majestic 
aerial views. (Nat —May 1933) 

Pilot 2 observer?—A rep ( Fore—Dec 


1932) 

The air doctrine of General Douhet. (Roy AF 
Quar—Apr 1933) 

The observation of artillery fire from the air. 
(Roy AF Quar—Apr 1933 

The cavalry-artillery-aviation team. (Cav Jour 
—Mar-Apr 1933) 

tactics. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 


AIR ARM 


Transporting troops by airplane. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May 1933) 

“He neglected to protect himself in order better 
to attack.” (Rv F _— 1932) 

Pursuit aviation. (Rv F Aer—Nov 1932) 

Infantry-aviation liaison and transmission. (Rv 

er—Dec 1932) 

Aerial topography. (Rv F Aer—Dec 1932) 

Night aviation ‘the present and future. 
Rv F Aer—Jan, Feb 1933) 

Aerial offensive in naval no Sl (Rv F Aer— 
Jan 1933) 

Employment of balloon barrages. (Rv F Aer— 
Feb 1933) 


Dive bombing. (Rv F Aer—Feb 1933) 
Aviation of French western Africa. (Rv F 
Aer—Feb 1933) 


ANIMALS 
The great international riding and driving 
tournament. (Mil-Woch—18 Feb 1933) 
An eye for a horse. (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 
The artificial feeding of large animals. (A Med 
Bul—Apr 1933) 
Veterinary statistics, German Army, 1930. (A 
Med Bul—Apr 1933) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
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AIR ARM-ART 


Antiaircraft fire. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 
Antiaircraft in the A.E.F. (CA Jour—Mar-— 
Apr 1933) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


and general defense. (Rev Mil— 

Employment of balloon barrages. (Rv F Aer— 
Feb 19% 


Antiaircraft and tank practice in Germany 
(Pictorial). (A Ord—Mar-—Apr 1933) 


ARGENTINA (ARMY OF) 


Industrial ae and armaments. (Rev 
Mil—Feb 1933) 


ARMAMENT 
The Gerlich rifle and bullet. (A Ord—Mar- 
Apr 1933) 


ARMORED CARS 
Light tanks on trucks in cooperation with 
cavalry. (Rv de Cav—Mar-Apr_ 1933) 
Fire from moving vehicles. (Rv de Cav—Mar-— 
Apr 1933) 


ART OF WAR STRATEGY 

The uncertainty of success in combat. (Mil 
Mitt—Feb 1933) 

Our present tactical doctrines. (Inf Jour—Mar— 
Apr 19383) 

The military mind. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1933) 

The baptism of fire. (Mil Mitt—Mar 1933) 

The offensive power in future wars—A French 
view. (Rv Aer—Sep, Oct, Nov, 1932) 

The doctrines of General Douhet: A controversy. 
(Rv F Aer—Sep 1932) 

French thoughts on future warfare. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Feb, 11 Mar 1933) 

Open warfare—position warfare. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Feb 1933) 

The great Pad of the future—no fantasy. [See 

tion 

Lessons from Frederick ben Great—I. Rossbach. 
(Mil Eng—May-Jun 1933) 

Principles of war and the R.A.F. Economy 
(of force). (Roy AF Quar—Apr 1933) 
—— and the art of war. (Roy AF Quar— 

pr 
Psychology and leadership. (Roy AF Quar— 


‘7 ane of the future. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 
eycle of war. (A Ord—Mar—-Apr 


Industrial strategy and the conduct of war. 
[See Section 4] 


ARTILLERY 
Organization and Equipment 
Field Artillery. (A&N Reg— 
pr 
French medieval artillery. (FA Jour—Mar- 
Apr 1933) 
pack artillery. (FA Jour—Mar-—Apr 


Hoyle. (FA Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 
rogress in design. (Can Def Carnet 1933) 
for artillery. (Es e Naz— 


Resmmelietion of the Russian artillery. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Dec 1932 
aan with large cavalry units. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Apr 1933) 
Training Tactics 
The artillery preparation for attacks and the 
rupture of defensive zones. (FA Jour—Mar-— 
Apr 1938) 


n 
a 
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Apr 1933 4 


AUS-CSL 


The 12-gun battery. (FA Jour—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Marching artillery. (FA Jour—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Field Artillery training at West Point. (FA 
Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

Battle practice, 169th F.A. Brigade, 94th Div. 
U.S.A. (FA Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

Determination of the minimum altitude of bursts 
for high burst ranging. (Rv d’Art—Mar 1933) 

Pre 5 Sy battery for combat. (Rv d’art— 

ar 


A study of the transfer of firing data. (Rv 
d’Art—Mar 1933) 
Questions of artillery armament. (Mil-Woch— 


18 Feb 1933) 
The observation of artillery fire from the air. 
(Roy AF Quar—Apr 1933) 

The capture of Valenciennes: “A study on co- 
ordination.” (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 
The cavalry-artillery-aviation team. (Cav Jour 

—Mar-Apr 1933 
Theoretical study of observation during the 
approach march. (Bul Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 
Documents pertaining to the history of the 
artillery during the war. Employment of 
long-range heavy artillery. (Rv d’Art—Apr 


Simplification of the process of preparing firing 
data, and the problem of fire control within 
the battalion. (Rv d’Art—Apr 1933) 


A method for determining dead angles. (Rv 
d’Art—Apr 1933) 

Infantry and artillery. Cooperation in the 
defensive. (Es e Naz—Dec 1932) 

Artillery with large cavalry units. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Apr 1933) 

Artillery experiences in the defensive. (Mil- 


Woch—11 Apr 1933) 
Artillery combat in woods. 


(Mil-Woch—25 
Apr 1933) 


The use of chemical agents by the field artillery 
in future wars. 


(Chem War—Apr 1933) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (ARMY OF) 


The development of the Austro-Hungarian 
forces in the first two years of war. (Mil 
Mitt—Feb 1933) 

(Mil 


Radio and in military training. 
Mitt—Feb 1933) 

nea Consideration of Section III, 
ion Service Regulations. (Mil Mitt—May 


Military interest in Austria. (Mil-Woch—25 


Apr 1933) 
B 
BELGIUM (ARMY OF) 


Pages from the history of the Belgian Army 
during the World War, 1914-1918. The ist 
Battalion, 9th Infantry (Separate) at Lom- 


bartzyde October a 22 and 23, 1914. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 
The mobilization of the nation for war. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 
c 
CANADA (ARMY OF) 
Economics and National Defence. (Can Def 


uar—A pr 
The organization of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933 
Aims and objects: a study in doctrines. (Can 
f Quar—Apr 1933) 


CAVALRY 
Organization & Equipment 
Modern cavalry. (Rev Ej Mar—Jan 1933) 
Artillery with large cavalry units. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Apr 1933) 
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Old cavalry stations. ‘Royal Windsor.” 
Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 


Training Tactics 
cavalry: historical examples, 
octrines. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb, 4 Mar “igen 
The importance of mounted -% motorized 
troops in attack on the enemy’s flank and rear. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Feb 1933) 
Cavalry. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Apr 1933) 
Cavalry in France, March-April, 1918. Part V. 
(Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 
An eye for a horse. (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 
Cavalry battle honours. (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 


Chicago Cavalry Command Post Exercises. 
(Cav Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

—Mar-Apr 1933 

The 11th Eater Brigade at Leernes-Anderlues 
(Battle of Charleroi), 22 August 1914. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jan 1933) 

The closing of the gap between von Kluck and 
von Biilow by the Cavalry Corps of von 
Marwitz and von Richthofen, 6-9 September 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Light tanks on trucks in cooperation with 


(Cav 


(Cav Jour 


eavalry. (Rv de Cav—Mar-Apr 1933) 
Naked steel. (Rv de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 
“Cavalry explorers” (Scouts). (Rev Ej Mar— 

. Dec 1932) 
a tactical situation. (Rev Ej Mar— 
an 
Artillery —_ large cavalry units. (Mil-Woch— 

4 Apr 1933) 

Development of mechanized cavalry. (Chem 

War—Apr 1933 


The young officer 100 years ago. 
[GB]—Apr 1933) 

Communications of a modern motor truck con- 
voy. (Cav Jour—Mar-—Apr 1933) 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Aerology and Chemical Warfare. 
Proc—Apr 1933) 

Post-war developments in the medical aspects of 
Chemical Warfare. (Mil Surg—Apr 1933) 
Poison gas in 1870 and earlier. (Roy AF Quar 

—Apr 1933) 
Chemical warfare equipment and supply in the 
Infantry regiment. (Chem War—Apr 1933) 
The use of —"s 2 ents by the field artillery 
in future wars. em War—Apr 1933) 
Problems in Cea of gassed areas. (Chem 
War—Apr 1933) 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
a i takes charge. (A&N Reg—20 May 
Tar" and the CCC. (A&N Jour—13 May 
Army operates the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—27 
May 1933) 
“a enroll in C.C.C. (A&N Reg—27 May 
Navy plans to detail officers to C.C.C. duty. 
(A&N Jour—27 May 1933) 
COAST ARTILLERY 
Antiaircraft in the A.E.F. (CA Jour—Mar- 
Apr 1933 


Speeding up the orientation of mobile batteries. 
(CA Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 
COMMAND, STAFF & LOGISTICS 


The offensive power in future wars—A French 
view. (Rv PX Aer—Sep, Oct, Nov, 1932) 
(Mil-Woch—11 Feb, 11 


(Mil-Woch 


(Cav Jour 


(Nav Ins} 


wire. 
Mar 193: 
French on future 


—18 Feb, 11 Mar 1933 


= 
1 
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Protection of the rearward services and head- 
quarters in modern war. (Can Def Quar— 
Apr 1933) 

Chicago Cavalry Command Post Exercises. 
(Cav Jour—Mar-Apr 1933 

Thoughts on administration. (AN&AF Gaz— 

ar, 6, 18, 20, Apr, 4 May 1933) 

The command and the general staff. (Rev 

Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (ARMY OF) 


Czechoslovak army; of its 
tion and its relations with France. (Rv d’Inf 
—Jan 1933) 

War Minister of Czechoslovakia. (Mil-Woch— 
11 Apr 1933) 


DENMARK (ARMY OF) 


The National Defense law of Denmark. (Mil 
Mitt—May 1933) 


DISARMAMENT 
Lest they forget. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 
Disarmament: An interview with Lord Davies. 

(Ftg Fore—Feb 1933) 
Security through disarmament. 
Dec 1932, Feb 1933) 
France and disarmament. 


(Ftg Fore— 


(Mil Mitt— 


(Mil-Woch—18 Feb 
(Mil- 
(Mil-Woch—4 Mar 


The systematic French qn.) to disarma- 
ment. (Mil-Woch—18 Mar 1933 
Fore— 


Suitable modern national defense. 
Apr 1933) 
Clouds over 

1933) 
Colonial troops in the Herriot Plan. 
Woch—18 Feb 1933) 
Evasive tactics at Geneva. 

1933 


Geneva. 


The church and disarmament. 
Dec 1932) 

Arms limitation projects. (Nav 
Inst Proe—May 193: 

Dito , (Int Sum 

Woch—4 Apr 1933) 

The postponement of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and its significance. (Mil-Woch—11 
Apr 1933) 

Before the resumption of disarmament projects. 
(Mil-Woch—18 Apr 1933) 

The MacDonald er of disarmament. (Bul 
Belge Mil—May 1933) 

The aly talk of disarmament. (A Ord—Mar- 
Apr 1933) 

ECONOMICS 

Economics and National Defence. 

Quar—Apr 


Tariff issues confrontin, 
(For Pol Rep—29 


(Can Def 


the new administration. 
ar 1933) 


ENGINEERS 
Organization & Equipment 


The military engineer in the Middle Ages. (Mil 
Eng—May-Jun 1933) 
Training Tactics 
on in mountains. (Rev Mil— 
el 
PR on a course in the oaths and 
technique of the engineers. (Rev Ej Mar— 


Dee 1932) 
(Rev Ej Mar—Jan 1933) 


Strategic roads. 
Aerial topography. (Rv F Aer—Dec 1932) 


CZECHO-GER 


EQUITATION 


An eye for a horse. (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 


F 


FOUR POWER PACT 
The Four Power Pact. 
Apr 1 
Consequences of Four Power Pact. 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933) 


FRANCE (ARMY OF) 

French medieval artillery. 
Apr 1933 

France: The National Defense Ministry. 
Sum [WD]—7 Apr 1933) 

Acrobatic flying. (Rv F Aer—Sep 1932) 

— Army re-organization. (Can Def Quar 
—Apr 

Instruction of infantry noncommissioned officers 
in the Regular Army. (Rv d’Inf—Jan 1933) 

The mechanisation of the French Army. (AN&- 
AF Gaz—4 May 1933) 

French armament imperialism. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Mar 1933) 

Excursions into the —— Infantry regulations. 

il-Woch—4 Apr 1933) 

Statistical study of on during flight, 
from 1920 to 1931, in French civil, military, 
and maritime aviation. (Rv F Aer—Oct 1932) 

The question of a General Reserve of Aviation. 

v F Aer—Oct 1932) 

Aviation of French western Africa. (Rv F 

Aer—Feb 1933) 


(AN&AF Gaz—13 
(AN&AF 


(FA Jour—Mar- 
(Int 


GEOGRAPHY (MILITARY) 

Tunis Tchad. Aeronautic possibilities of the 
Sahara. (Rv F Aer—Sep 1932) 

The Balkans as they really are. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Mar 1933) 

War clouds in the Andes. (Mil Eng—May- 
Jun 19338) 

The development of Manchuria. (Nav Inst 
Proc—May 


GERMANY (ARMY OF) 
Command & Staff 


Armament and disarmament. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Feb 1933) 


Technical surve: (Mil Mar 1933) 

Soldiers. (Mil- Voch—25 Mar 1933) 

’ Our National Army. [See Section 4] 
Mobilization 

Industrial defense. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb 1933) 


Organization & Equipment 
Veterinary statistics, German Army, 1930. (A 
Med Bul—Apr 1933) 
Training 
Tactical exercise No. 4. 
25 Feb, 4 Mar 1933) 


The younger generation in the army. 
Woch—4 Mar 


(Mil-Woch—11, 18, 


(Mil- 
Tactical exercise No. 5. (Mil-Woch—11, 18, 
25 Mar, 4, 11 Apr 1933) 
Militia. (Mil-Woch—11, 18 Mar 1933) 
ba a at maneuvers. (Mil-Woch—25 Mar 


From the bat er of the troops: Our schedules. 
(Mil-Woch—4 Apr 1933 

Training of the yours is leaders of the army. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Apr 1933 

National defense and a press. (Mil-Woch— 

18 at 1933) 

bey No. 6. (Mil-Woch—18, 25 
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D 

eg 


GER-HIS 


Modern defense against aircraft. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Apr 1933) 

Athletics. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 1933) 

From the workshop of the troops: Advices on the 
inner workings of a battalion staff. (Mil- 
Woch—25 Apr 1933) 

Antiaircraft and tank epee in Germany 
(Pictorial). (A Ord—Mar-Apr 1933) 


GERMANY (NAVY OF) 
The problem of the submarine. 
4 Apr 1933) 
GREAT BRITAIN (ARMY OF) 
Command & Staff 
The * estimates. (AN&AF Gaz—16 Mar 


1933 
(AN&AF Gaz—23 Mar 1933) 


An air creed. 
The military mind. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1933) 
Thoughts on administration. (AN&AF Gaz— 


30 Mar, 6, 13, 20, 27 Apr, 4 May 1933) 


(Mil-Woch— 


International and imperial obligations. (AN&- 
Gaz—30 Mar 1933) 
Report stage of estimates. (AN&AF Gaz— 
30 Mar 1933) 
Editorial (Army estimates ...). (A Quar— 
Apr 1933) 


The supply of officers to the Territorial Army. 
(A Quar—Apr 1933) 


The Army. (Appendix) (A rn 1933) 
Appropriation accounts, 1931. (AN&AF Gaz— 
6 Apr 1933 


Mechanisation costs. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Apr 

Great Britain: Defense estimates, fiscal year 
1933. (Int Sum [WD]—5 May 1933) 

Military history for the Staff College entrance 
examination. [See Section 4] 


Mobilization 


The Territorial Army. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1933) 
7 Army. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Apr 


The soldier as citizen. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1932) 


Organization & Equipment 
Cavalry. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Apr 1933) 
Organization. [See Section 4} 
Old cavalry stations. “Royal Windsor.” (Cav 
Jour (GB]—Apr 1933] 


Training 


The military mind. (Ftg Force—Feb 1933) 

Vocational training for the soldier. (Ftg Fore— 
Feb 1933) 

Mechanisation. (AN&AF—30 Mar 1933) 

Editorial (Army estimates ...). (A Quar— 
Apr 1933) 

Mind and machine. Part II.—Tank brigade 
training, 1932. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

= for self-instruction. (A Quar—Apr 


The training of officers of the Territorial Army. 
(AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 1933) 

A plea for the defense. (A Ord—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

The young officer 100 years ago. (Cav Jour 
[GB]—Apr 1933) 

Cavalry in France, March-April, 1918. Part V. 
(Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 


GREAT BRITAIN (NAVY OF) 

io new destroyers. (AN&AF Gaz—16 Mar 

The Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. (AN& 
AF Gaz—23 Mar 1933) 

Naval air requirements. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1933) 


Training under sail. (Ft; ‘ore—Dec 1932) 
The Navy estimates. (Nav Inst Proc—May 


1933) 
Naval prospect. (Mil-Woch—11 Apr 1933) 
Value of the battleship. (AN&AF Gaz—11 
May 1933) 


GREECE (ARMY OF) 


Greek grotesqueries. 


(Mil-Woch—18 Apr 1933) 


H 
HISTORY 


No more war? (Mil Mitt—Apr 1933) 


War and western civilization. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Mar 1933) 
The swing of the pendulum. (Nav Inst Proc— 
May 1933) 
Ancient 
The ancient cycle of war. (A Ord—Mar-—Apr 
1933) 
Asia 
Asia’s awakening and the Asiatic scene. (Ws 
& Wr—Mar 1933) 
Austria 
Austria and the Anschluss) (AN&AF Gaz— 
30 Mar 1933) 
The tension in German Austria. (Mil-Woch— 
11 Apr 1933) 
Balkans 
The Balkans as they really are. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Mar 1933) 
Bolivia 
South American conflicts—The Chaco and 


Leticia. (For Pol Rep—24 May 1933) 
Chile 
Chile: Internal and international situation. 


(Int Sum [WD]—7 Apr 1933) 


China 
China: Chlane, Kai-shek and the present crisis. 
(Int Sum [WD]—5 May 1933) : 

Ten years of the Kuomintang: Revolution vs. 
Reaction. (For Pol Rep—15 Feb 1933) 
The Communist movement in China. (For Pol 

Rep—26 Apr 1933) 


Colombia 

War clouds in the Andes. (Mil Eng—May- 

Jun 1933) 

South American conflicts—The Chaco and Leti- 
cia. (For Pol Rep—24 May 1933) 


Cuba 
Cuba: Some aspects of United States-Cuban 
economic relations. (Int Sum [WD]—19 May 
1933) 
Europe 
Political realignments in Europe. 
Rep—10 May 1933) 


France 


France and disarmament. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

Franco-Italian differences. (AN&AF Gaz—20 
Apr 1933) 

The Four Power Pact. (AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 
1933) 


Consequences of the Four Power Pact. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933) 
The alleged claim of France to the Saar. (Mil- 

Woch—25 Mar 1933) 
Political realignments in Europe. (For Pol Rep 
—10 May 1933) 


(For Pol 


Germany 
The Polish Corridor. (AN&AF Gaz—16 Mar 
933) 


1 
The aaaite fot Germany’s soul. (Ws & Wr— 
193) 
(AN&AF Gaz— 


Austria and the Anschluss. 
30 Mar 1933) > 
Germany: The Nazi Revolution and dictator- 
ro 4 in Germany. (Int Sum [WD]—5 May 
1933) 


— 
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ay 


alle situation.” (Jour R Art—Apr 


Hitler and the German political crisis. (For 
Pol Rep—1 Mar 
~~ Power Pact. (AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 


Consequences of Four Power Pact. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933) 

Hitler. (Mil-Woeh —-25 1933) 

Political realignments in Europe. (For Pol Rep 
—10 May 1933) 


Great Britain 
Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., DCL, LL.D 
Colonel R.H.G: ‘Reminiscences and an ap- 
preciation. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 
Sir R. Robertson, Bt., 
C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L., 
Lisp.” (Cav ‘Jour [GB]—Apr 


stations. ‘Royal Windsor.” (Cav 
Jour ]—Apr 1933) 

Some British commanders of the 
past. II. The Marquess of Hastings, 1754— 
1826. (Cav Jour [GB)]—Apr 1933) 

The young officer 100 years ago. (Cav Jour 
[GB]—Apr 1933) 

os battle honours. (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 


33 ) 

The British Commonwealth: A constitutional 
survey. (For Pol Rep—12 Apr 1933) 

Power Pact. (AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 


Consequences of the Four Power Pact. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933) 

The MacDonald plan of disarmament. (Bul 
Belge Mil—May 1933) 


Iraq 
Rey ime 1926-7. (Roy AF Quar—Apr 
Italy 


ae Present Italian status in the international 
realm. (Int Sum [WD]—21 Apr 1933) 
Italy: Italy and aerial disarmament. (Int Sum 
[WD un May 1933) 
r 
The’ ead Power Pact. (AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 


of Four Power Pact. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933 


Political cal realign ments in Europe. (For Pol 


10 M 
Japan 
League condemns Japan. (Nav Inst Proc— 
Apr 1933) 
Mexico 
—- Cortés de Monroy. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 


Paraguay 
South American conflicts—The Chaco and 
Leticia, (For Pol Rep—24 May — 


Peru 
War clouds in the Andes. (Mil Eng—May- 
Jun 1933) 
South American conflicts—The Chaco - Leti- 
cia. (For Pol Rep—24 May 1933) 


Philippine Islands 


Public health in he Islands. (A&N 
Jour—22 Apr 1933) 


Poland 
Corridor. (AN&AF Gaz—16 Mar 
Russia 


Soviet Russia: Agriculture in politics. (Int Sum 
[WD]—21 Apr 1933) 


ae: 
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HOL-INF 


The outlook for Soviet-American relations 
(For Pol Rep—15 Mar 1933) 

Russia and the open sea. (AN&AF Gaz—11 
May 1933) ‘ 

The last stand. [See Section 4] 


South America 
Up the Amazon and over the Andes. [See Sec- 
tion 4] 
Spain 
Spain: A resume of the internal and international 
fey situation. (Int Sum [WD]—19 May 


193 
United States 


When the same man was Secretary of War and 
Navy. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 

military history. (Inf Jour—Mar- 

pr 

Johnson of the Mohawk. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

Public health in the Philippine Islands. (A&N 
Jour—22 Apr 1933) 

The outlook for Soviet-American relations. 
(For Pol Rep—15 Mar 1933) 

Tariff issues ———t the new administration. 
(For Pol Rep—29 Mar 1933) 

Cuba: Some aspects of United States-Cuban 
1 relations. (Int Sum [WD]—19 May 


American military history: a plan to meet a 
real need of the national record. (A Ord— 
Mar-Apr 1933) 


HOLLAND (NAVY OF) 


The revolt in the Dutch Navy. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Feb 1933) 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Industrial defense. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb 1933) 
mobilization. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 


INFANTRY 


Command & Staff 


Summary of the infantry by a. aa of In- 

fantry. (Inf Jour—Mar-Apr 1 
Organization & 

Modern infant (A&N Jour—8 Apr 1933) 

Development o "efficiency within the infantry 
regiment. (Inf Jour—Mar—Apr 1933) 

Infantry problems. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 

infantry organization. (Mil Mitt— 

rl 

Prdiian of the evolution of infantry armament. 
Mil Woch—25 Feb 193 

Contributions to the question of the infantry 
gun. (M Mar 1933) 

= the workshop of the troops: Platoon and 

of the rifle company. (Mil- 
pr 1 

Apr 1933) 

Chemical warfare equipment and supply in the 
Infantry regiment. (Chem War—Apr 1983) 


Training Tactics 

Modern methods in stream crossing. (Inf Jour— 
Mar-Apr 1933) 

The evolution of infantry drill. (Inf Jour— 
Mar-Apr 1933) 

The Come. d’Elite. (Inf Jour—Mar—Apr 1933) 

Development of efficiency within the infantry 
regiment. (Inf Jour—Mar—Apr 1933) 

Khan Dhu. (Inf Jour—Mar—Apr 1933) 
m the workshop of the troops: Control of 
infantry combat. (Mil- och—18 Feb 


The evolution of infantry drill. (CA Jour— 
Mar-Apr 1933) 


1 

4 

{ 
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INT REL-MEX 


Notes on methods of instruction of a rifle com- 
pany. (Bul Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 

Theoretical study of observation during the 
approach march. (Bul Belge Mil—Apr #933) 

The 11th Infantry Brigade at Leernes-Anderlues 
(Battle of Charleroi), 22 August 1914. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jan 1933) 

Infantry and artillery. Cooperation in the de- 
fense. (Es e Naz—Dec 1932) 

Modern infantry in modern combat. (Ej Rev 
Mar—Jan 1933) 

Infantry-aviation liaison and transmission. (Rv 
F Aer— 932 

Chemical warfare and sup in 
Infantry regiment. (Chem War pr 193 

Excursions into the French Infantry 
(Mil-Woch—4 Apr 1933) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Japan. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 
Armament and new pact of the Little Entente. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Mar 1933) 
Italy: Present Italian status in the : me 
realm. (Int Sum [WD]—21 Apr 1933) 
Chile: Internal and international situation, (Int 
Sum [WD]—21 Apr 1933) 
ook for Soviet-American relations. (For 
‘ol Rep—15 Mar 1933) 
A resume of the internal and interna- 
tional political situation. (Int Sum [WD]— 
Russia and the open sea. 


19 May 
Power Pact. (AN&AF Gaz—13 Apr 
Consequences of Four Power Pact. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Apr 1933) 
Notes on mandates. (Es e Naz—Dec 1932) 
International aerial epitation in the American 
republics. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 
( Th alleged claim of France to the Saar. (Mil- 
och—25 Mar 1933) 
MacDonald's disarmament proposal. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Apr 1933) 
(AN&AF Gaz—ll 
May 1933) 
The MacDonald plan of disarmament. (Bul 
Belge Mil—May 1933) 


ITALY (ARMY OF) 


Promotion of Italian officers. (AN&AF Gaz— 
23. Mar 1933) 


The air doctrine of General Douhet. (Roy AF 
Quar—Apr 1933) 
_ The doctrines of General Douhet: A controversy. 
(Rv F tion 1932) 
The new army law. (Es e Naz—Dec 1932) 


ITALY (NAVY OF) 


- Naval prospect. (Mil-Woeh—11 933) 
estimates. (AN&AF May 


JAPAN (ARMY OF) 
Japan’s mobilization. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb 


JOINT OPERATIONS 
Conmanaies of land and air forces. (Mil-Woch 
ar 
Combined operations. (Jour R ge anes) 
The capture alenciennes: 
ordination.” (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 


LARGE UNITS, ORG. & TACT. FUNC. 
The strategic breakthrough. (Mil. Mitt—Peb 


Questions of artillery armament. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Feb 1933) 

An operation of a detached force in rear of an 
army: The opening of the “iron gate,” Ru- 
mania 1916. (Mil-Woch—25 Feb 1933) 

The cavalry-artillery-aviation team. (Cav Jour 
—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Withdrawal under cover of artillery. (Mil- 
Woch—25 Mar 1933) 

Some thoughts upon an eastern campaign. (A 
Quar—Apr 1933) 

Battle of Altkirch, 7 August 1914. (Rv d’Art— 
Mar 1933) 

The lith Infantry Brigade at Leernes-Anderlues 

22 August 1914. (Rv 


(Battle of Charleroi), 

d’Inf—Jan 1933) 

The closing of +t p between = Kluck and 
von Biilow by the Cavalry Corps of von 
Marwitz and von Richthofen, 6-9 September 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 


LAW, MILITARY & INTERNATIONAL 


Our Court-Martial system. (QM Rev—Mar- 
Apr 1933) 


MACHINE GUNS 
Long-distance machine gun fire. (Rv d’Inf— 
Jan 1933 
(Rv de Cav—Mar- 


plan for machine gun fire. 
Rv de Cav—Mar-Apr 1933) 


vehicles. 


MANEUVERS 


Mind and machine. 


art II.—Tank brigade 
training, 1932. 


P. 
(A Quar—Apr 1933) 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps. (A&N Jour—20 May 1933) 


MECHANIZATION 
(AN&AF Gaz—16 Mar 


Motorization and mechanization. (Mil Mitt— 


Mar 19383) 
Mechanisation. (AN&AF Gaz—30 Mar 1933) 
rman offensive the Chemin-des- 
ae 27th of May, 1918. (A Quar—Apr 
(AN&AF Gaz—é6 Apr 


costs. 
A hundred problems of mechanization. (Rv 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


developmen: e medica 
ischa: il Surg— 
ical Service i in the War of Biz. 
The Battle of Plattsburg and the 
an - 


roved garbage can 
cient ‘fly trap bait holder. ty ‘Se Surg—May 


years ago. (Mil 1933) 
chol and (Roy AF Quar— 


1933) 
rst aid. (Rv F Aer—Nov 1932) 


MEXICO (ARMY OF) 
History of philoso; n 18) and military ethics. (Rev 


Ej Mar—Jan 1 
(Rev Ej Mar—Jan 1983) 


de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 
oe _ The mechanisation of the French Army. (AN&- 
ee AF Gaz—4 May 1933) 
ogee Development of mechanized cavalry. (Chem 
War—Apr 1933) 
\ 
—lli— 


MOTORIZATION 

Motorization of Field Artillery. (A&N Reg— 
8 Apr 1933) 
m my observation post in Paris: Motoriza- 
tion. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 

Meee and mechanization. (Mil Mitt— 

ar 

The importance of mounted and motorized 
troops in attack on the enemy’s flank and 
rear. (Mil-Woch—11 Feb 1933) 

Winter tests for motor vehicles. (Mil-Woch— 
1 Feb 1933) 

Communications of a modern motor truck con- 
voy. (Cav Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

The motor vehicle for reconnaissance and com- 
bat. (Mil-Woch—11 Apr 1933) 


NAVAL WARFARE 


Submarine patrol. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1932) 
Value of the battleship. (AN&AF Gaz—1l1 
May 1983) 
Aerial offensive in naval warfare. (Rv F Aer— 
Jan 1933) 
° 


ORDNANCE SERVICE 
Our pack artillery. (FA Jour—Mar-Apr 


Contributions to the question of the infantry 
gun. (Mil-Woch—25 Mar 1933 
The Gerlich rifle and bullet. (A Ord—Mar-— 
Apr 1933) 
Automatic firearms. (A Ord—Mar-—Apr 1933) 
An effective trench mortar. (A Ord—Mar- 
Apr 1933) 
P 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Habits, their making and unmaking. [See Sec- 
tion 4] 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 
Thoughts on administration. (AN&AF Gaz— 
30 Mar, 6, 13, 20, 27 Apr, 4 May 1933) 
Some thoughts ‘ ‘upon an eastern campaign. (A 
Quar—Apr 
The uartermaster Corps in Hawaii. (QM Rev 
ar-Apr 1933) 


ROBERTSON, Field-Marshal Sir William R. 

(1860-1933) 

William Robertson, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Colonel R.H.G.: Reminiscences and an appre- 
ciation. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

Field-Marshal Sir William R. 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
LL.D., Colonel Ro: 
uary) (Cav Jour 1933) 


\ RUSSIA (ARMY OF) 


The military im rtance of the Russian Five- 
year Plan. il-Woch—25 Feb 1933) 

naan of the Russian artillery. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 


SCHLIEFFEN, Count Alfred von (1833-1913) 


Schlieffen. In memory of the centennial of his 
at 28 February 1933. (Mil Mitt—Feb 


1 
General Field Marshal Count Schlieffen and the 
of Austro-Hungary. (Mil Mitt— 


Schiele centennial. (Mil-Woch—25 Feb 


MOTOR-TAC 


The centenary of Count Schlieffen. (AN&AF 
Gaz—6 Apr 1933) 


SIGNAL SERVICE 

Radio and dictaphone in military training. 
(Mil Mitt—Feb 1933) 

Wireless developments. (Ftg Forc—Feb 1933) 

Communications in operations. (Rev Mil— 
Feb 1933) 

Telephone material. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 

Some recent developments in electrical com- 
munications. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1932) 

Radio installations for artillery. (Es e Naz— 
Dee 1932) 


Improvements in portable field radio stations. 
Rev Ej Mar—Jan 1933) 
Distant Apr 1933) 


SUPPLY 
Water wagon. (Inf 2 r 1933) 
Thoughts on administration. &AF Gaz— 
30 Mar, 6, 18, 20, 27 Apr, 4 — 1933) 
Some thoughts upon an eastern campaign. (A 


Quar—Apr 1 
mobilization. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 
Supply in campaign. [See Section 4] 

SWITZERLAND (ARMY OF) 

a and its army. (Mil Mitt—May 


TACTICS OPERATIONS 
General topics 

The uncertainty of success in combat. (Mil 
Mitt—Feb 1933) 

The baptism of fire. (Mil Mitt—Mar 1933) 

French thoughts on future warfare. (Mil-Woch 
—18 Feb, 11 Mar 1933) 

An operation of a detached force in rear of an 
army: The opening of the ‘ ‘iron gate,” Ru- 
mania 1916. (Mil-Woch—25 Feb 1933) 

Open warfare—position warfare. (Mil-Woch— 
Feb 1933) 

Camouflage reminiscences. (Mil Eng—May- 
Jun 1933) 

The employment of artillery in the delaying 
action. Study of a concrete case. (Bul Belge 
Mil—Apr 1933) 

Excursions into the French Infantry regula- 
tions. (Mil-Woch—4 Apr 1933) 

Infantry-air liaison and transmission. (Rv F 
Aer—Dec 1932) 

Night aviation of the past, present and future. 
fRv F Aer—Jan, Feb 1933) 


Defensive combat 
Attack or defense. A comparison of relative 
tactical values. [See Section 1 
The employment of artillery in the delaying 
— yA of a concrete case. (Bul Belge 
il—Apr 
The 11th Infantry Brigade at Leernes-Anderlues 
(Battle of Charleroi), 22 August 1914. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jan 1933) 
Withdrawal under cover of artillery. (Mil- 
och—25 Mar 1933) 
Modern defense against aircraft. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Apr 1933) 
A plea for the defense. (A Ord—Mar-Apr 1933) 


Offensive combat 
breakthrough. (Mil Mitt—Apr 


The artillery preparation for attacks and the 
rupture of defensive zones. (FA Jour—Mar- 
Apr 1933 

Attack or defense. A comparison of relative 
tactical values. [See Section 1] . 
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TANKS-US 


The importance of mounted and motorized 
troops in attack on the cary’ "s flank and rear. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Feb 193. 

The capture of Joel eon lll “A study on co- 
ordination.” (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 
Theoretical study of observation during the 
approach march. (Bul Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 

Pursuit aviation. (Rv F Aer—Nov 1932) 

Aerial offensive in naval warfare. (Rv F Aer— 
Jan 1933 

A nye for the defense; with some aspects of 
the attack. (A Ord—Mar-Apr 1933) 


cavalry: historical vie 
4 Mar 1933) 


trines. (Mil Woch—11 Feb, 
Special Warfare 
Notes on bridges in mountains. (Rev Mil— 


Feb 1933) 
Aviation in mountains. (Rev Mil—Feb 1933) 
Some thoughts upon an eastern campaign. (A 


Quar—Apr 1933) 
Victoire de Macédoine. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 
(Mil Mitt— 


Literature on mountain warfare. 
Apr 1933) 

Speeding up the orientation of mobile batteries. 
CA Jour—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

se 1926-7. (Roy AF Quar—Apr 


Reid (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 
if combat in woods. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 


(Bul Belge Mil—May 1933) 


Troop movements 
Graphic march representation. (Mil Mitt— 
Feb 1933) 

Marching artillery. (FA Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 
Modern methods in stream crossing. (Inf Jour 
—Mar-—Apr 1933) 
Withdrawal under cover of artillery. (Mil- 

Woch—25 Mar 1933) 


crossings. 


TANKS 


Mind and machine. Part II.—Tank brigade 

training, 1932. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 
and near, or “It all depends on the point 

of view’’; an incident in the battle of Cambrai, 
1917. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

The tanks: The origin of the name. (Roy Tk 
C Jour—May 1933) 

Light tanks on trucks in omorention with 
cavalry. (Rv de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Data on tanks. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 

Antiaircraft and tank practice in Germany 
(Pictorial). (A Ord—Mar-Apr 1933) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Use of trains. (Inf Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

Notes on bridges in mountains. (Rev Mil— 
Feb 1933) 

Railroads and trucks. (Mil-Woch—11 Mar 1933) 

Communications of a modern motor truck con- 
voy. (Cav Jour—Mar-A ¢ 1933) 

Competition between railroad and truck: mili- 


tary and industrial aspects. (Mil-Woch— 
18, 25 Apr 1933) 
Transporting troops by airplane. (Bul Belge 


Mil—May 1933) 
U 


UNITED STATES (ARMY OF) 


Command & Staff 
Pay cut of 15 per cent decreed by President. 
(A&N Jour—1 Apr 1933) 
Army Day greetings. (A&N Jour—1 Apr 1933) 
Bena) of army decisions. (A&N Reg—1l Apr 
Disability discharges. (Mil Surg—Apr 1933) 
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Drastic slash in funds likely for Army, Navy. 
(A&N Jour—8 Apr 1933) 

Civilian Conservation Corps. (A&N Jour—8 
Apr 1933) 

Comptroller decides on service pay queries. 
(A&N Jour—8 Apr 1933) 

House military groups name subcommittees. 

(A&N Jour—8 Apr 1933 


Assistant Secretary Woodring. (A&N Jour— 
8 Apr 1933) 

Debunks National Defense talk. (A&N Reg— 
—8 Apr 1933) 


Army flying pay. (A&N Reg—8 Apr 1933) 
National Defense bills. (A&N Reg—8 Apr 1933) 
Army leaves of absences. (A&N Jour—15 Apr 


General Hagood tells of pieme to cut funds. 
(A&N Jour—15 Apr 1933) 

Editorial: Basic changes in U.S. Army and 
Navy—the President’s reduction measures 
and General Hagood’s See scheme. 
(A&N Jour—i5 Apr 193: 

Reduction of officers of the army. (A&N Reg— 

(A&N Reg—22 Apr 


22 Apr 1933) 
(A&N Reg—22 


Reduction of the army. 
1933) 
Ser service personnel. (A&N Reg—22 Apr 
Seek to cut strength a wed by furloughs. 
(A&N Jour—22 Apr 193 
(A&N 
Jour—22 Apr 1933) 
May broaden furlough plan. 
Apr 1933) 
(A&N 
Jour—29 Apr 1933) 
Cuts in the Army. (A&N Jour—6 May 1933) 
House group broadens service furlough plan. 


Apr 1 
3) 
Public health in the Philippine Islands. 
(A&N Jour—29 
Chief of Staff warns of peril in officer cut. 
(A&N Jour—6 May 1933) 


General MacArthur's views. (A&N Jour—6 
May 1933) 

Furloughs for service personnel. (A&N Reg— 
29 Apr 1933) 

Meeting President’s economy demands. (A&N 
Reg—29 Apr 1933) 

Army hearings in executive session. (A&N Reg 
=39 Apr 1933) 

Percentage of military expenditures. (A&N 
wel —29 Apr 1933) 

ing the National Defense. (A&N Reg— 


6 May 1933) 
Reduction of army officers. 


(A&N Reg—6 May 
(A&N Reg—13 May 
(A&N Reg—20 
(A&N Reg—20 May 
approves bill furloughs. 
(A&N Jour—13 May 
The Army and the ceo. otAGN Jour—13 May 


1933) 
Unlimited retirement halted. 


1933) 

“Gag Rule” legislation. 
1933) 

For adequate modern army. 
May 1933 


ay 
The ae” takes charge. 


(A&N Reg—27 
May 1933) 
Army operates the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—27 
May 1933) 


y 1983) and iniquities. (A&N Reg— 


in C.C.C. (A&N May 
May defeat furloughs 3 services in Senate. 
A&N Jour—27 May 1933) 
Bachelor of Science 
May 1933 
Preparedness with restoration. 
Apr 1933) 
Hallowed ground—Our National Cemeteries. 
(QM Rev—Mar-Apr 1933) 


(A&N Jour—27 
(A Ord—Mar- 


as 

Reconnaissance 

1! 

| 

% 


Our Court-Martial system. 
Apr 1933) 
Organization & Equipment 
pack artillery. (FA Jour—Mar-Apr 


Army reorganization. (A&N —15 Apr 1933) 

Maneuvers of military planes isclose majestic 
aerial views. (Nat Geog—May 1933) 

The Quartermaster Corps in Hawaii. (QM Rev 
—Mar-Apr 1933) 


Training 


(QM Rev—Mar- 


Field Artillery training at West Point. (FA 
Jour—Mar-Apr 1933 

The R.O.T.C. at Princeton University. (FA 
Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

National Guard officers at Fort Bragg. (FA 


Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 


military history. (Inf Jour—Mar-Apr 


Army Industrial College. (A&N Jour—29 
Apr 1933 
West Point. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 


military history. (A Ord—Mar-Apr 


UNITED STATES (NAVY OF) 
Command & Staff 


Importance of naval research. (A&N Jour— 
15 Apr 1933) 

Editorial: Basic changes in U.S. Army and 
Navy—the President’s reduction measures 
and General Hagood’s reorganization scheme. 
(A&N Jour—15 Apr 1933) 

A plea for ciphers. (Nav Inst Proe—May 1933) 

Economy plans for Navy. (A&N Jour—29 
Apr 1933) 

Reducing the Navy. (A&N Jour—6 May 1933) 

Navy Department reorganization. (A&N Reg 
13 May 1933) 


Drastic naval curtailments. (A&N Reg—13 
May 1933) 

Navy operating force plan. (A&N Reg—20 
May 1938) 


Navy Board considers amalgamation, attrition. 
(A&N Jour—13 May 1933) (AGN 


Navy Board reports on cuts in personnel. 
Jour—20 May 1933) 

Navy plans to detail officers to C.C.C. duty. 
(A&N Jour—27 May 1933) 

Organization & Equipment 

Vessels under construction, United States Navy 
—progress as of March 1, 1933. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Apr 1933) 

(Mil Eng—May-Jun 


The naval observatory. 
(Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 


19338) 
Progress in design. 
Training 


Two colleges. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 
the celluloid. (Mil Eng—May-Jun 


Vv 


VETERINARY SERVICE 

The horse-breeding. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Apr 1 

Botulism in horses. a. Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 

The artificial feeding of large animals. (A Med 
Bul—Apr 1933) 

Veterinary statistics, German Army, 1930. (A 
Med Bul—Apr 1933) 


w 
WARS 


ANCIENT 


An ancient mystery of naval construction. 


(Nav 
Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 


US-WOR WAR 


(401 B.C.) 
Ord—Mar-—Apr 


Xenohpon and the art of war. 
(Roy AF Quar—Apr 1933) 

The ancient cycle of war. 
1933) 


AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
Lord Methuen and the Ist Division S.A.F.F. 
(Jour R Art—Apr 1933) 
ASIA 


JAPAN-CHINA (1931-1933) 


Occupation of Jehol. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr —— 
Military eee in North China. (AN&AF 


Gaz—23 Mar 1933) 
China: The Jehol campaign. (Int Sum [WD]— 
(Mil-Woch—11 Feb 1933) 


7 Apr 1933) 
Japan’s mobilization. 
=a in the Far East. (Ftg Fore—Dec 


The development of Manchuria. (Nav Inst 
Proc—May 1933) 

The beginning of the ein campaign. 
(Can Def Quar—Apr 1933 

China: Chiang Kai-shek and the present crisis. 
(Int Sum D]—5 May 1 


933) 
Japan’s war. (AN&AF Get May 1933) 
at will Manchuria pee | provinces or 
Manchukus? (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 1932) 
Europe loses. (Mil-Woch—11 Apr 1933) 


EUROPE 
18th CENTURY 

War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1714) 
Marlborough’s battlefields illustrated. Mal- 

plaquet. (Jour R Art—Apr 1933) 

Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 

Cavalry battle honours. (Cav Jour [GB]— 

Apr 1933 

ms from Frederick the Great—I. Ross- 
bach. (Mil Eng—May-—Jun 1933) 
SOUTH AMERICA 

War —_ in the Andes. (Mil Eng—May- 


Jun 
South American conflicts—The Chaco and 


Leticia. (For Pol Rep—24 May 1933) 
UNITED STATES 
COLONIAL PERIOD (1607-1775) 
: King George’s War (1744-1748) 
Johnson of the Mohawk. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 


WAR OF 1812 (1812-1814) 


The Medical Service in the War of 1812. VI.— 
The Battle of ae and the Burlington 


Hospital. Surg—Apr ) 
The causes of the War of 1812. (Can Def Quar 
—Apr 1933) 


CIVIL WAR (1861-1865) 
The Confederate blockade runners. 
Proc—Apr 1933) 
Seventy years ago. 


(Nav Inst 
(Mil Surg—May 1933) 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898) 


The Santiago Campaign—1898. (QM Rev— 
Mar-Apr 1933) 


| WORLD WAR (1914-1918) | 


E—General Military History 
Lest they forget. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 
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a 

: 


WOR WAR 


Schlieffen. In memory of the centennial of his 
rss 28 February 1933. (Mil Mitt—Feb 


The development of the Austro-Hungarian 
forces in the first two years of war. (Mil 
Mitt—Feb 1933) 


The 1914 in Serbia. (Mil Mitt 


—Fe' 

Russia’s original war plan and its 1915 modifi- 
cations. (Inf Jour—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Operations of ee. M, 23d Infantry (Sec- 
ond Division f Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

From the professional army to the army of mil- 
lions: The development of armies ‘.. the 
powers during the World 

& Wr—Mar 1933) 

Marshal Count Schlieffen and the 
of Austro-Hungary. (Mil Mitt— 
Mar 1933) 

The turning point of the Great war. (Mil 
Mitt—Mar 1933) 

Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Colonel R.H.G: Reminiscences and an appre- 
ciation. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 

Military use of railroads in the first half of 1916. 
(Mil Mitt—Apr 1933) 

World War literature. (Mil Mitt—Apr 1933) 

The Schlieffen centennial. (Mil-Woch—25 Feb 


1933) 

The centenary of Count Schlieffen. (AN&AF 
Gaz—6 Apr 1933) 

Field-Marshal Sir William R. Depetenn. Bt., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O., D.S.0., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Colonel Royal Horse Guards. 
ary) (Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 

The debts of Europe to the United States—A 
British view. (Mil roe 1933) 
Antiaircraft in the A.E (CA Jour—Mar- 

Apr 1933) 

The evolution of the Tyrol line of defense. (Mil 
Mitt—May 1933) 

Personalities and personal relationships in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. (A&N Jour 
—20, 27 May 1933) 

General Groener’s book, “A generalissimo in 
spite of himself.” (Rv d’Art—Apr 1933) 
A combatant’s note book. (Rv d’Inf—Jan 1933) 
The contributions of Italy to _ victory of the 

Allies. (Es e Naz—Dec 1932) 


Te participation of the United States in the 


reat War. (Rev Ej Mar—Dec 1932, Jan 
1933) 


Casualties. (Mil-Woch—18 Apr 1933) 
Industrial mobilization. (Mil-Woch—25 Apr 


1933) 
Russia and the open sea. (AN&AF Gaz—11 
May 1933) 
The costs of the bana War to the American 
people. [See Section 4 
The personal memoirs of Joffre, Field Marshal 
of the French Army. [See Section 4 
Hindenburg—the man with three tees. [See 
Section 4 
J—Campaigns & battles 
AFRICAN AREA 
The naval war on Tanganyika Lake. (Nav 
Inst Proc—May 1933) 
ASIATIC AREA—TURKISH THEATER 
Dardanelles (Gallipoli) Front 
The tragedy of the Dardanelles. v7 Section 4] 
The Desert Column. [See Section 4 
Egyptian Front 


Some thoughts upon an eastern campaign. 
(A Quar—Apr 1933) 


Palestine Front 
Notes on the cam) Fore— 
Dec 1932, Feb 1933) a ve 
Some thoughts an eastern campaign. 
(A Quiet 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—BALKAN THEATER 
Rumanian Front 
An operation of a onenge! force in rear of 
an army: The o of the “iron gate,” 
Rumania 1916. Mil. och—25 Feb 1933) 


Serbian Front 


The autumn campaign 1914 in Serbia. (Mil 
Mitt—Feb 1933 3) 


EUROPEAN AREA—ITALIAN THEATER 


The combats of the plateau of Bainsizza in the 
tenth Isonzo battle, 12 to 30 May 1917. (Mil 
Mitt—May 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—RUSSIAN THEATER 

Russia’s original war plan and its 1915 modifi- 
cations. (Inf Jour—Mar-Apr 1933) 

The turning point of the Great War. (Mil 
Mitt—Mar 1933) 

The campaigns 1914-1918, Russian front. The 
Battle of Galicia, August 1914. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—WESTERN THEATER 
1914 


The defense of the Kluck-Biilow the 
cavalry corps and ofen. 
Rev Mil—Feb 1 

Battle of Altkirch, ? , 1914. (Rv d’Art— 
Mar 1933) 

Pages from the history of the Belgian Army 
uring the World War, 1914-1918. The Ist 
Battalion, 9th Infantry (Separate) at Lom- 
bartzyde ‘October 20, 22 and 23, 1914. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Apr 1933) 

The lith Infantry Brigade at Leernes-Anderlues 
(Battle of —-, 22 August 1914. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jan 1933) 

The closing of rs gap between von Kluck and 
von Biilow by the Cavalry Corps of von Mar- 
witz and von Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. 
(Rv de Cav—Mar-—Apr 1933) 

Naked steel. (Rv de Cav—Mar-Apr 1933) 

Withdrawal under cover of artillery. (Mil- 
Woch—25 Mar 1933) 


1917 


Far and near, or “It all depends on the woo 
of view”: an incident in the battle of 
brai, 1917. (A Quar—Apr 1933) 
1918 
of Company M, 23d (See- 
ond Division). (Inf Jour—Mar-Apr 1983) 
The German offensive against the C Be 
am 27th of May, 1918. (A Quar—Apr 
Cavalry in France, March-April, 1918. Part V. 
(Cav Jour [GB]—Apr 1933) 
The storming of Mont Kemmel a [ ogy oppor 
tunity missed. (Jour R Art—Apr 19: 
The capture of Valenciennes: ‘‘A study on co- 
ordination.” (Can Def Quar—Apr 1933) 


L—Naval warfare 
Gee flow. (Nav Inst Proc—Apr 1933) 
Th ee sea battle. (Mil-Woch—25 Feb 
The naval war on Tanganyika Lake. (Nav 
Inst Proc—May 1933) 
Convoys, bloc and mystery towers. [See 
Section 4] 
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